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*,* The Special Supplement of THe SPEAKER, with 
reviews of Christmas Literature, etc. etc., will 
be published on November 28th. Advertise- 
ments for this number should reach the Man- 
ager, 115, Fleet Street, E.C., by November 25th. 


THE WEEK. 


—_+oe—__—_ 


THE speech of the Prime Minister 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: at the Guildhall banquet on Mon- 
AT HOME. day, though it seems to have 
disappointed a considerable sec- 
tion of the press, was one of very great importance. 
In its general tone it afforded a welcome contrast to 
many of Lord Salisbury’s previous speeches. There 
were fewer “ gibes and flouts and jeers” in it than 
we usually find in his utterances, and, though there 
were one or two passages of smart cynicism, the 
speech as a whole was restrained and dignified, as 
well as completely free from blazing indiscretions. 
If for no other reason, it would have been a 
speech of the first importance from the fact 
that it gave us the earliest announcement of the 
settlement of our differences with the United States 
on the question of Venezuela. No more welcome 
announcement could possibly have been made to 
any body of Englishmen, and we are greatly mis- 
taken if it was not equally welcome to the majority 
of Americans. The solution arrived at, by which 
the question of the boundary is to be submitted 
to arbitration, provides that British settlers who 
have been in possession for fifty years shall remain 
undisturbed. Since the speech, fuller details have 
been received of the terms of the agreement from 
Washington. 


Lorp SALISBURY had no announcement equally 
interesting and gratifying to make upon the question 
of Armenia, but what he did say upon the subject 
was very important, and, upon the whole, very 
sound. He adheres just as firmly as Lord Rosebery 
to the Concert of Europe as the only means by 
which the Armenians can be saved, and in his speech 
he used some of the same illustrations as Lord 
Rosebery, in order to fortify his argument. But he 
was able to announce that the Powers seemed to be 
in a more favourable position for dealing with the 
Sultan than they had ever been in before, and he 
expressed a confident hope that Eugland, by placing 
herself frankly on the side of the other Powers, 
would be able to wips out the great disgrace in 
Turkey. 





THERE was one passage in his speech that deserves 
special notice. It was that in which he declared 
that it was “a superstition of an antiquated 
diplomacy that there was any necessary antagonism 
between Russia and Great Britain.” He protested 
against the idea that we had greater causes of 
difference with Russia than with other Powers, 
and held out the hope that even those causes of 
difference which we had might speedily disappear. 
At the same time he declared that the Government 
did not see any cause in the present problems of the 
East for relinquishing any territory which we now 
occupy. These declarations alone would, we think, 
suffice to stamp this Guildhall speech as one of ex- 
ceptional importance. It is the public affirmation 
by the official chief of the Tory party of that change 
in our policy towards Russia which the nation has 
been before its leaders in adopting. 





THERE have been many speeches during the 
week, some of which have been of exceptional in- 
terest. Among the Liberal speakers Mr. Morley 
has taken the leading place. Ono Friday last week 
he spoke at Glasgow, and on Tuesday at Montrose. 
In his Glasgow speech, after paying a warm tribute 
to Lord Rosebery, he discussed foreign affairs, and 
made a strong point of the need for an understand- 
ing with France on the question of Egypt. Our 
present position there was, he declared, a source of 
weakness to us. Speaking on domestic questions, both 
at Glasgow and Montrose, he insisted that the Irish 
Question could never be definitely settled, except by 
the concession of self-government in some form or 
other to Ireland, and regarding the Education 
Question declared that the Bill of last session 
was killed not by the obstruction of the Oppo- 
sition, but by the divisions among Ministerialists 
themselves. Mr. Cripps, QC., a Conservative 
Member of Parliament, speaking at Stroud on 
Saturday, declared that the resolutions passed in 
London by the members of Convocation could not 
be accepted as the basis of the settlement of the 
Education Question, and would never be carried 
by any Government. Lord Spencer, speaking on 
Wednesday, urged Liberals to insist upon some 
degree of representative management in the schools. 
Other speakers of both parties have, during the 
week, echoed these opinions, and it seems clear that 
the clerical policy will meet with no support, except 
from the extreme Church party. 


Mr. Asquirn, speaking at Oswaldtwistle on 
Wednesday, commented vigorously upon the failure 
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of the Government last Session—a failure which he 
attributed to their attempt to enforce reactionary 
measures of which the country did not approve. 
On the Eastern Question he alluded to Lord Salis- 
bury’s Guildhall speech ; and whilst not blaming the 
Prime Minister for his reticence, declared that it was 
theduty of Great Britain to be foremost in the Concert 
of Europe in seeking to obtain protection for the Chris- 
tians of Turkey. Such protection could not, of course, 
be obtained by means of paper Constitutions. It 
must be enforced by the direct pressure of united 
Europe, and by the application to the Sultan of 
effective coercion. On the same evening Mr. Morley 
also addressed a meeting at Brechin. In this speech 
he criticised the failures of the Government, and, 
alluding to the question of the House of Lords, re- 
peated the suggestion that a Peer might, if he chose 
to resign his seat in the House of Lords, become 
eligible for election to the House of Commons. We 
are glad to see any sensible suggestion of this kind 
put forward, if only as a counterblast to the policy 
of proscription advocated by our sham English 
Jacobins, 


Tue election of a member for East Bradford 
in place of the late Mr. Byron Reed took place 
on Tuesday, and resulted in the return of the Tory 
candidate, Captain Greville, by 4,921 votes against 
4,526 given for Mr. Billson, the Liberal candidate, 
and 1,953 given to Mr. Keir Hardie, the representa- 
tive of “ Independent Labour.” There is little need 
to point the moral of these figures. They prove 
conclusively that if there had been no split in the 
Liberal party through the candidature of Mr. Keir 
Hardie, Mr. Billson would have been returned byavery 
large majority. Mr. Keir Hardie is unquestionably 
a very useful person for the Tories at bye-elections, 
especially in places where there is a certain element 
of Socialism in the constituency. Fortunately, at a 
general election, as was shown last year, his power 
and that of his colleagues is relatively insignificant. 
The usual suggestion is made that it was the busi- 
ness of the “ official Liberals” of Bradford to come 
to terms with the Independent Labour party in 
order to win the seat. It does not seem to occur to 
those who make this suggestion that, after all, the 
majority of Liberals are more strongly opposed to 
the revolutionary Socialism preached by persons 
like Mr. Keir Hardie than they are even to the Con- 
servatism of a candidate like Captain Greville. 


Mr. BALrour’s remarks on the tendencies of the 
modern developments of town life at the meeting 
held in support of the proposed Cambridge House 
for South London on Tuesday evening were both 
valuable and suggestive. The growth of town life, 
as he pointed out, must not be regretted, for it is 
inevitable: but the modern facilities of locomotion 
tend to create workmen's cities in the suburbs, and 
the medern absorption of the individual in the 
company tends to reduce the relation of employer 
and employed to a mere cash nexus and no more. 
Mr. Balfour might have added that the growth of 
locomotion tends to produce well-to-do residential 
quarters in which hardly anyone below the upper- 
middle class is to be found—-a specialisation which is, 
perbaps, even more injurious to the well-to-do than 
to the working man. The Cambridge House, like its 
Oxford archetype in Bethnal Green and like Toynbee 
Hall and other settlements, is one of the methods of 
correcting this isolation; and though its inmates 
will doubtless do a great deal of good, they will 
doubtless receive as much benefit as they confer. 


IMPROVEMENTS in locomotion are very much to 
the front this week. The great motor-car parade 
M Topp, & B Pat s and Manufacturers of the & 
I 11 Street, M ter 





from Whitehall Place to Brighton which is to 
celebrate the coming into force of the new Act 
ushers in a change of the utmost importance to all 
classes, and to the dweller in towns most of all. 
The new express deep-level service from Earl's 
Court to the Mansion House which is to supple- 
ment the District Railway is, we trust, only the 
first of many such services, which will be an 
invaluable improvement in the means of metro- 
politan travel, and will appreciably help dwellers 
in the nearer suburbs. Electric omnibuses and 
quick transit may help to reduce the enforced 
absence of the head of many a household in 
the suburban working-class settlements of which 
Mr. Balfour spoke on Tuesday to something less 
than—as is now often the case—sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four for five days a week, and so 
mitigate that destruction of family life in them which 
is no less an evil than those of which he spoke. The 
remoter suburbs will not gain so much by these 
improvements, but we trust that some day the 
suburban railways will see fit to double their means 
of transit either by deep-level tunnels or, what 
would be preferable, by “elevated” viaducts on 
the American plan above the existing lines. That 
would admit of high speed on one set of lines, at 
any rate. 


A veERY remarkable case was heard at the 
London County Sessions yesterday week. An 
American named Walter Castle, and his wife, were 
charged with stealing furs from six different shops 
in London. The male defendant pleaded “ not 
guilty,” and the charges against him having been 
abandoned by the prosecution, he was acquitted. 
Mrs. Castle pleaded guilty, but on her behalf it was 
urged that she was suffering from a complaint which 
affected her mind, and led her to commit these 
thefts. It was proved that for some months past, 
apparently ever since her arrival in Europe, she had 
been engaged in systematic “ shop-lifting,” and the 
rooms occupied by herself and her husband at 
the hotel where they were arrested were described 
as being like a museum, from the enormous number 
of stolen articles found in them. The sentence 
passed upon Mrs. Castle was the very light one of 
three months’ imprisonment without hard labour. 
On Tuesday, however, she was released by an order 
from the Home Secretary. We cannot but regard this 
as a very ill-advised and even scandalous proceeding. 
The defence urged on behalf of Mrs. Castle might be 
urged with equal truth on bebalf of scores of poor 
women who are now undergoing severe sentences 
for offences far less grave than those of which she 
was undoubtedly guilty. The fact that she was the 
wife of a rich man only made her crime the worse. 
If Sir Matthew White Ridley was justified in the 
step he took on Tuesday, he is bound at once to 
inquire into a vast number of cases like those to 
which we have referred above. As it is, his action 
will strengthen the conviction that there is one law 
for the rich and another for the poor. 


Ir is not often that a daily newspaper makes so 
strong a demand upon the sympathies not only of 
its readers but of the profession of journalism and 
the public at large as that which the Leeds Mercury 
has to make at this moment. Twice in the course of 
the present year it has lost its chief editor by a tragic- 
ally sudden death. In the spring Mr. Herbert Baines, 
the great-grandson of the first “‘ Edward Baines of 
Leeds,” and a young man of brilliant promise, who 
had become editor of the Mercury a few months 
previously, died whilst at sea after a few days’ 
illness. Last month the place he left vacant was 


filled by the appointment of Mr. W. S. Mackie, a 
journalist of high reputation and large experience. 
On Wednesday Mr. Mackie, who had been at work 
to within a few hours of his death, was found dead 
Newspaper editors for the most part 


in his chair. 
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are known only within their own circle and their 
own profession. But the loss of two men like Mr. 
Herbert Baines and Mr. Mackie is nothing less than 
a public calamity, and journalists of all parties will 
join in expressing their sympathy for the newspaper 
and its staff upon which fate has laid so heavy a 
hand in these successive bereavements. 


ONE of the projected commemorations of “the 

longest reign in English history” seems to be a very 
proper one. “ Queen Victoria's Jubilee Institute for 
Nurses,” which the Queen herself founded and 
munificently endowed as a memorial of the Jubilee, 
is doing admirable work in the support of local 
nurses, which it is desired to extend “ to every town 
and village throughout the kingdom.” No undertak- 
ing can be more excellent, not merely asa charity, but 
in the interest of the general health and social welfare. 
An appeal has been issued signed by the Duke of 
Westminster and various eminent persons, lay and 
clerical. The office of the fund is at 64, Cannon 
Street, and its bankers are Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie & Co. 
Tue gratification manifested in the 
French press at M. Hanotaux's suc- 
cess in obtaining a string of fresh 
promises from the Sultan only shows that 
French public opinion is not yet fully awake to 
the elementary facts of the situation at Con- 
stantinople. We in England know what the Sul- 
tan’s promises are worth, and it is obvious that 
even if he wished to carry out the reforms pro- 
mised eighteen months ago to Sir Philip Currie, 
and a year ago to Lord Salisbury, and now pro- 
mised once more to M. Cambon and M. Hanotaux, 
it would be impossible to do so without much more 
money than is now available even for the primary 
needs of the Turkish Empire. Still, extorting 
promises is the first stage in dealing with the 
Sultan, though it is often an easy one. But what 
are France and Russia prepared to do next ? 


ABROAD. 


THE quiet and business-like aspect of French 
politics at present is likely to be rudely disturbed 
at a very early date. The trial of Arton, at his 
own request, for bribery in connection with the 
Panama scandals, will not be so dangerous to the 
public peace as it would have been three years ago; 
and should he find that his revelations are not likely 
to abridge materially the term of his sentence, they 
will probably come to an abrupt end. But they will 
meanwhile open up a subject which, in the interest of 
public order, had better be left untouched. A fresh 
budget of revelations touching the Dreyfus case is pro- 
mised and, indeed, has been already opened. And in 
the world of pure politics the Ministry has been 
compelled by an adverse vote to postpone the 
Budget while a debate takes place on the present 
method of electing senators, which will raise the 
question of the revision of the Constitution. 


THE Ministerial crisis in Belgium is worth notice 
as an example of what may happen in the absence 
of a numerically effective Parliamentary Opposition. 
General Brassine, the Minister of War, is strongly of 
opinion that the present military system of the 
country is ineffective for the due defence of its 
neutrality ; and he proposes to increase the term 
of service and to abolish the system of pur- 
chasing substitutes which is now in force. This 
will make military service obligatory on all alike 
—a change supported by the Liberals, and also 
by the Socialists, who doubtless favour it chiefly 
because it will make the well-to-do classes uncomfort- 
able; but it has always been extremely unpopular 
among a large section of the Clericals. Moreover, 
it will more than double the military expenditure. 
However, General Brassine received assurances some 





months ago from the rest of the Cabinet that his plan 
would be accepted ; but on Saturday last they with- 
drew their support of it, although it is stated that 
42 out of the 104 Ministerialists in the Chamber are 
in favour of the change, the ground alleged being 
that it would never do to have a Government 
measure passed by Liberal and Socialist votes 
against the majority of the Ministerial party. <Ac- 
cordingly General Brassine has resigned, and no 
military man can be found to take his place. Ap- 
parently the real cause of the change of front in 
the Mini-try was the fear that the ultra-Clericals, if 
their wishes in the matter were overridden, would 
combine with the Socialists and Progressists to 
refuse to do anything more for the Congo State. 
So the Government is the prisoner of slightly more 
than one-half of its own supporters, 





THREE recent bye-elections—two of them, indeed, 
not yet concluded—to the German Reichstag, show 
that the representation is getting more and more 
into the hands of the extreme parties, and that the 
forces which make for the continuance of the present 
régime are conspicuously declining in strength. In 
West Havelland, where every effort was made by 
the local authorities to prevent the Opposition can- 
didates from putting their views adequately before 
the electors, the Liberal candidate failed at the first 
ballot, and the Socialist beat the Conservative by a 
narrow majority at the second. At Mayence, on the 
other hand, the Socialist vote shows a considerable 
decline, and the Catholic Centre a considerable gain. 
The contest at the second ballot now lies between 
these two parties: the National Liberal vote has 
fallen off 44 per cent. as compared with 1893, and the 
Anti-Semite vote, though still unimportant, has more 
than tripled since that date. At Giessen the choice 
at the second ballot lies between a Socialist and an 
Anti-Semite. Here again the National Liberal was 
lowest on the first ballot, and yet there was no 
Conservative candidate. Socialists, Catholics, Anti- 
Semites—all these parties are gaining strength, and 
none of them can be said to be primarily national or 
patriotic. And the only cure the people who do 
claim these virtues are capable of discovering is to 
abolish manhood suffrage by a coup d'état. 





WuiILe the rebellion in the Philippine Islands 
appears to have received a check—though we can- 
not quite trust Spanish official telegrams—there are 
some indications that a serious crisis is approaching 
in Cuba. America is becoming impatient; and the 
alarming telegrams of this week from Washington, 
though they are probably not strictly correct, have 
a basis of fact. Earlier in the week a statement 
came over to the effect that the late United States 
Consul at Havana has urged his Government to 
recognise the insurgents as belligerents, and that 
the Spanish Minister has only secured the post- 
ponement of this recognition by stating that 
Spain will give up the attempt to suppress the 
rebellion unless she has succeeded in doing so by 
the end of January next. This, however, is hardly 
confirmed by the issue of the new Spanish loan, 
and the terms on which it is offered indicate 
that the position of Spain is by no means con- 
sidered desperate by her Government. What recog- 
nition by the United States would mean, how- 
ever, is shown by an interview with an insurgent 
leader now in Paris recently published by the 
New York Herald. One cruiser, according to this 
authority, would make short work of the Spanish 
blockading fleet; and the insurgents can buy her, 
if indeed they have not practically done so, but 
they cannot coal her unless recognised as belligerents. 
Now that the Venezuelan Question and the elections 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
wl re depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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are out of the way, President Cleveland has a free 
hand. He is practically unfettered by party ties: 
indeed, most of the Jingoism in America is Re- 
publican; and interference would hardly give a 
serious set-back to business, and would be popular 
otherwise. 


Tue Emperor Menelik's reply to the Papal 
mediation in Abyssinia would have been extremely 
inconvenient to the Italian Government, what- 
ever its tenor might have been. As it is, that 
Government is thrown back on conditions almost 
impossible for it to accept. The capture by 
an Italian cruiser of the Dutch steamer Doelwyk, 
laden with munitions of war presumably for 
Abyssinian use, has apparently interrupted the 
negotiations between Menelik and the Italian 
Kingdom, and has made him refuse the proffered 
mediation of the Pope. So the Italian Government 
is thrown back on the alternatives either of con- 
tinuing the war—which it is naturally averse to 
doing, and its supporters on the Extreme Left 
still more so, and of sacrificing all hope of recovering 
the 1,300 captives now in Menelik’s hands—or of 
agreeing to fix the Erythrean frontier at Mareb and 
to pay a war indemnity to a semi-barbarous poten- 
tate. It is a terrible choice. 


CARLYLE as a historian is dealt 
with effectively, though in brief 
compass, in Mr. Traill’s introduc- 
tion to the second volume of the Centenary Edition of 
the collected works, containing the first volume of 
the “ French Revolution,” which Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall have sent us this week. Mr. Traill, after 
touching on the historic calamity which befell the 
MS., does full justice to the rare combination of 
untiring industry and graphic “impressionist” per- 
ception and presentation which marks the author's 
historical work. At the same time, he thinks 
Carlyle did not go back far enough in his search 
for causes, and that he deals too exclusively with 
the human agents rather than with the social and 
economic forces at work. But that is the besetting 
sin of historians, and of “the historic imagination” 
most of all.—The second volume of the complete 
edition of the poetical works of Robert Browning 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) is in every respect a fitting 
companion to the first, which we noticed on 
its appearance three weeks ago; we have also 
some “ Browning Notes” by eminent hands, edited 
by the Master of Downing College, Cambridge 
(National Home Reading Union), which seem ex- 
cellently adapted to their purpose.—Mr. Fisher 
Unwin promises at an early date an account 
of the journeyings of Mr. A. P. Harper, Mr. 
Vitzgerald’s rival in the exploration of the New 
Zealand Alps, in the years from 1889 to 1895 
inclusive. Mr. Fitzgerald's book was published by 
Mr. Unwin last spring.—Messre. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. announce two new books of special 
importance to botanists and botanical students— 
* The True Grasses,” translated from Haeckel’s con- 
tribution to Engler and Prantl’s “ Die Natiirlichen 
Pilanzenfamilien’’ by Messrs. Lamson-Scribner and 
Southworth, with illustrations, diagrams, and a 
glossary of technical terms; and a translation 
by Mr. J. E. Humphry, 8.D, of Zimmermann’s 
* Botanical Microtechnique,” which, as its name im- 
plies, consists of instructions for the microscopist. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


DUKE WILLIAM OF WURTEMBERG 
was an eminent Austrian general, 
who had distinguished himself on 
the field of Magenta and in the Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign, and had subsequently been Governor- 
General of Bosnia.—Mgr. d’Hulst, rector of the 
Catholic Institute in Paris, and one of the deputie: 
for Finistere, was best known as the leading Clerical 
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representative in the French Chamber.—M. Marti, 
Minister of Public Works in the Government of the 
Swiss Confederation, was one of the leaders of the 
Radical and Centralising party.—Prof. Hugo Gylden 
was an eminent astronomer, and had been Director 
successively of the observatories of Stockholm and of 
Géttingen.—Mr. W. H. Stone, formerly Liberal M.P. 
for Portsmouth, as Chairman of the great com- 
pany which has established so many High Schools, 
had done admirable work for the education of 
girls.—The Rev. Josiah Viney was one of the 
oldest and best-known members of the Congregational 
ministry.—Lieutenant Edward Young had been a 
companion of Livingstone, and had himself explored 
the Lake Nyassa region.—Mr. Napoleon Sarony, of 
New York, had been one of the best-known and most 
successful of professional photographers. 








LORD SALISBURY’S SPEECH. 





J ORD SALISBURY’S speech, if only we could 
Jd. believe that he had deliberated over what he 
said and spoke not merely from the fulness of his 
heart but from a settled conviction, would strike us as 
being more important than many of his critics have 
been ready to believe. Unfortunately, his habit of 
soliloquising before an audience, and of sometimes 
expressing rather a passing mood than a fixed idea, 
makes us cautious in accepting his utterances of last 
Monday as being of the highest importance. Still, 
such as they are, they are eminently deserving of 
the close attention of his fellow-countrymen. We 
deal elsewhere with his announcement on the 
subject of Venezuela, an announcement the most 
gratifying that could possibly be made to English- 
men. It was, however, to the question of Turkey 
and our relations with the other Powers of Europe 
that he devoted himself during the greater 
part of his speech. So far as the cause of the 
Armenians is concerned, we do not know that we 
could have expected anything different from his 
reported utterances. That he stands firmly by the 
concert of Europe as the means for bringing to 
an end the hideous crimes of the present Sultan 
everybody must have expected to hear. No doubt 
his speech of twelve months ago in the same place 
haunted him on Monday. That speech was an 
emphatic deliverance which led his fellow-country- 
men to believe that he was about to play a great 
and noble, part in the interests of civilisation and 
humanity. That he missed his way last November and 
lost one of those golden opportunities which occur but 
seldom in this world to any man, and more rarely still 
occur a second time, is a melancholy and indisputable 
fact. On Monday he had to speak under different 
conditions, and had to deal with a problem which 
has been greatly complicated since the last Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. But, considering all the cireum- 
stances, we are not disposed to find fault with what he 
said. He spoke in befitting language of those atro- 
cious crimes which are associated with the name of 
the present Sultan, and, as the voice of England, con- 
demned unreservedly the orgies of brutality upon 
which Europe has so long looked unmoved. But, 
like Lord Rosebery, he was compelled to admit that 
the power of this country is for the moment limited 
by the necessity of acting in concert with other 
States. That which is most hopeful in his speech 
is the fact that he was able to assure us that we were 
now in a more favourable position for dealing with 
the terrible disease in Turkey than we have ever been 
before. Indeed, there was a strain of optimism in his 
forecast of future events which leads us once more 
to hope that we shall, after all, see decided action on 
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the part of Europe against the Sultan. He spoke 
of the use of force, so long as it was countenanced 
by the other Powers, with manifest approval, and 
although he derided the notion that we could march 
an army into Armenia and fight the battles of the 
Armenians on the spot, he by no means forbade the 
hope that the naval and military strength of Great 
Britain might yet be employed for the purpose of 
rescuing a perishing people. We could hardly 
expect him to go further than this, and we must 
await the future in the hope that it will justify 
his optimistic views and bring about that punish- 
ment of the throned miscreant which has already 
been delayed too long. 

It is, however, to his remarks upon the general 
European situation, and more particularly those 
which he directed to our relations with Russia, that 
the public has turned most eagerly. A white sheet 
is not the garb in which any Prime Minister is apt 
to figure at a Guildhall banquet; and Lord Salis- 
bury most certainly did not wear one last Mon- 
day. Yet his speech was, in fact, an admission 
that the traditional policy of the Tory party 
has failed and has, in consequence, been aban- 
doned. There are many still living who remember 
the notable deliverance of his old colleague and 
chief, Lord Beaconsfield, on the same spot nineteen 
years ago, when he made his famous reference to 
the power of England to stand not one campaign 
but three, and brandished the sword with rhetor- 
ical violence in the face of Russia. Those who 
remember that unhappy utterance may con- 
trast it with Lord Salisbury’s declaration that it 
is but “the superstition of an antiquated diplo- 
macy” which holds that there is any necessary 
antagonism between Russia and Great Britain. 
The Russophobist, it is evident, will soon become 
as rare as the dodo among British politicians. 
The change in the public mind upon the ques- 
tion of our relations with Russia has been very 
marked; but it is a new and happy augury that 
the official chief of the Tory party should now 
have ranged himself with the rest of the nation, 
and should have definitely cast aside, as a senile 
superstition, the doctrine that it is the duty of 
Great Britain to oppose herself to Russia wherever 
the two countries may happen to meet. ‘This de- 
claration has already rung throughout Europe, and 
it must convey to the ears and the mind of the 
Czar the tidings of a great change in the political 
situation. At last we seem to be emerging from 
the mists and the errors of the past, and even 
the official Tories, who have been bred in the 
straitest traditions of the Foreign Office, are 
beginning to realise the fact that a good under- 
standing with Russia ought after all to be 
the chief end of British diplomacy. Lord Salis- 
bury, it is true, ridicules the idea that we have 
any business to give pledges of our good faith 
either to Russia or to anybody else. The Prime 
Minister could hardly do otherwise, unless he were 
prepared at once to propose the surrender of those 
pledges. But, reading between the lines, it is not 
difficult to see that Lord Salisbury will not be found 
over-stubborn when the time comes for us to satisfy 
Russia that our professions are not a mere outpour- 
ing of words. The pledges which are sought from us 
may not necessarily include the surrender even of so 
worthless a possession as Cyprus, but they do include 
the complete abandonment of the miserable Con- 
vention which, though officially dead, still hangs 
round our necks as a remnant of an evil past. We 
must not, of course, expect a Tory Prime Minister to 
move too fast, but there is really reason to hope 
that his speech indicates a determination on the 
part of the present Government to meet Russia 





fairly, and to act with her in a spirit of cordial co- 
Operation, not only with regard to Turkey, but 
with regard to those other questions in which the 
interests of both nations are involved. 

We have no desire to give a partisan application 
to the Prime Minister’s speech. He has been assured 
by all the responsible spokesmen of the Liberal party 
that they will give him their hearty support in any 
wise effort that he may make to aid the suffering 
victims of the Sultan’s rule. Nor is it less certain 
that he will be supported by his opponents in his 
new policy towards Russia. At the same time it 
cannot be forgotten that if there is one man ia the 
United Kingdom who ought to be more anxious to 
secure the settlement of the Armenian Question and 
the establishment of good relations with the Czar 
than any other, it is the Prime Minister. He is the 
living representative of that antiquated diplomacy 
which he has now condemned so heartily, and upon his 
whole career lies the shadow of his complicity in the 
outrageous events of 1878. It is consequently more 
incumbent upon him than upon anybody else to do 
what he can to extirpate the evil memories which 
that ill-omened year has left. The country will 
watch his future proceedings with great interest, not 
unmingled, however, with a reasonable hope; and 
none will congratulate him more heartily than the 
members of the Liberal party if, rising above his 
dead past, he should seize the present opportunity 
for inaugurating a happier era in the history of 
our relations with the Russian Empire and with the 
victims of Turkish oppression. 








THE ROCK OF EDUCATION, 





HE present Government and their supporters 
T have long made it their special boast to be 
above all things the educated party. Their latest 
specimen is Captain Greville, the new member for 
East Bradford, who told a public meeting that 
Lord Salisbury had received a mandate from the 
country to form his Administration, and otherwise 
showed that he had not enjoyed the advantage of 
being taught at a Board school. It is therefore a 
peculiarly appropriate form of Nemesis which has 
overtaken them in their inability to carry an Educa- 
tion Bill; for it is beyond a doubt that their pros- 
pects are far worse now than they were a year ago. 
Then their party appeared to be homogeneous, 
or as nearly so as any party can be which is 
united by love of power and not by love of principle. 
Yet in spite of all this apparent harmony, and 
of the almost unexampled majority by which the 
second reading of their great Education Bill was 
carried, the result of their attack upon School Boards 
was abject failure. That, however, they airily said, 
did not matter. They had several years before 
them, and they would fill up the time well enough. 
But they reckoned without the funny little clique 
which calls itself “the Church.’ That connection, 
or set, or whatever it ought to be called, has 
exploded a torpedo under the Government ship. 
The Conference of last week is declared by Mr. 
Barker, the rector of Marylebone, to have no re- 
presentative character. Mr. Barker is perfectly 
right. At the same time it must be remembered 
that the Bishops are practically unanimous in favour 
of the resolutions there passed, and that Mr. 
Athelstan Riley, though having, of course, a scheme 


-of his own, considera himseli bound as a “loyal 


Churchman” to adopt the programme of the 
Conference. What is more important is that this 
programme has been forced upon the Episcopal 
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Bench by the Black Brigade in the House of 
Commons, and especially by Lord Cranborne, the 
obstreperous chief of that boisterous faction. Lord 
Cranborne, the eldest son of the Prime Minister, 
described the Education Bill of last year, generally 
supposed to have been his father’s, as thoroughly 
bad. So it was, and so we said. Yet Lord Cran- 
borne voted for it. If a working man had taken 
such a course, his gross political immorality would 
have been fervently and justly denounced by every 
Tory newspaper in the United Kingdom. Lord 
Cranborne’s conduct only shows that, as the accom- 
plished author of “ Sir George Tressady ”’ would say, 
the aristocracy are peculiarly fitted by the nobility 
of their ideas, and by the detachment of their 
minds from all sordid considerations, to set a bright 
example which we should all humbly follow. 

The proceedings of this precious Conference were 
marked by a unanimity which Archbishop Magee, if 
he were only living, would delight to describe. The 
Archbishop of York, who presided, began by saying 
that if they all dropped their individual opinions, 
they might eventually arrive at agreement; and 
ended by saying that, as resolutions had been 
carried, those who, like himself, did not concur 
in all of them had better pretend they did. So the 
Conference was unanimous in asking first for aid from 
the taxes, and secondly for aid from the rates. The 
Bishop of Rochester, who took an active and on the 
whole a sensible part in the proceedings, may perhaps 
remember the sad case of a Keble undergraduate 
who being asked on a Friday whether he would eat 
fish with the godly, or meat with the worldly, replied 
that he would have both. Such is the present 
attitude of the Church Militant; but so long as it 

assumes that attitude it will never be the Church 
Triumphant. If, however, these clerical and pseudo- 
clerical claimants are forced to choose between rates 
and taxes, it is clear that they will choose rates; for 
while they propose an extra grant in all Elementary 
schools, the extra rate would be obviously confined 
to the schools which are called Voluntary. It would, 
furthermore, be restricted to districts where there 
are Board schools, and this, as has been pointed out, 
shows clearly enough the motive with which the 
money is asked, It is to keep the Board schools 
relatively down, and to protect the Church schools 
against their competitors. Otherwise there is no 
reason for restricting the rate; for the Voluntary 
subscriptions are often smallest, and the standard of 
teaching lowest, where there are no Board schools, 
and where there is no School Board. No sympathy 
need therefore be wasted on the demand for rates. 
It is unblushingly sectarian and partisan. It is 
quite unconnected with any zeal for education, and 
is indeed rather directed against educational pro- 
gress. But the Government have committed them- 
selves as strongly as they possibly could against an 
Nducation Rate Bill, which would really be a Church 
Rate Bill, and it may be assumed that no such 
measure will be introduced. On the other hand, the 
Conference has distinctly laid down the principle 
that any fresh grant from the Exchequer should go 
to all schools alike, and we fail to see how, after that, 


the Government can limit it toany particular class of 


scho.l:. Nowonder Sir John Gorst should have said 
at the Censtitutional Club, on Thursday night, that 
the Government are looking to the public for advice. 

The Bishop of Rochester protests against this 
inference from the resolution as unfair. Where 
does the unfairness come in? The Bishop says 


that the indiscriminate grant of six shillings was 
intended to be conditional upon the adoption of the 
rate for Sectarian schools in School Board districts. 
But an amendment to make it so conditional was 
defeated in the Conference, and the original reso- 





lution carried on the express ground that it was 
wise and just. We do not know how the Bishop 
of Rochester voted, or whether he voted at all, but 
he and his friends cannot have it both ways. They 
cannot call their resolutions unanimous and then 
complain of being assumed toconcurin them. While, 
therefore, the Government have positively declared 
that there can be no rate for “ Voluntary schools,” 
their old plan of a partial grant has been declared 
by those who would most profit by it to be unjust. 
What remains? Mr. Barker suggests that the new 
Bill should simply give relief from the taxes to neces- 
sitous schools of all classes. Such a Bill would hardly 
be contentious, and certainly there would be no great 
difficulty in carrying it. Whether it would satisfy 
the cravings of the Denominationalists is a question 
with which Liberals are not required to deal. But 
we should be disposed to think that it would not. 
A more ambitious scheme has been put forward by 
Sir William Hart-Dyke, who would confer upon the 
County Councils the duty of administering the grant 
according to their discretion. This, of course, is not 
solving the difficulty, but putting its solution upon 
others. It is easy to imagine, though not easy to 
describe, the confusion into which every County 
Council throughout England and Wales would be 
thrown by such an apple of discord. The result 
would probably be—that in most cases the Church 
would get everything, that in some cases the Board 
schools would alone receive the grant, and that in no 
case would impartial justice be done. A clerical cor- 
respondent of the Times says that if the Bishops and 
their satellites were unanimous, so were the swine of 
Gadara when they ran quickly down asteep place into 
the sea. If we had drawn such a comparison we should 
have been accused of discourtesy to the Church. 


THE VENEZUELAN SETTLEMENT. 





HE settlement of the Venezuelan Question is 
good news both for the British and the 
American nations. We welcome it all the more 
cordially because of the view which we have felt 
forced to take of the British case as disclosed in the 
Blue Books. We are even incautious enough to 
express our full satisfaction without knowing pre- 
cisely what the settlement is. Good-will between 
the two nations is of infinitely more importance 
than the precise principles and practice to be 
adopted in settling the ownership of the marsh- 
lands of Guiana. But so far as we _ under- 
stand the matter from the brief statement made 
by Lord Salisbury at the Lord Maycr’s Banquet, 
read in conjunction with previous diplomatic cor- 
respondence, the settlement is in itself an eminently 
satisfactory one, marking a considerable advance in 
international law. Lord Salisbury originally refused 
to allow the rights of Great Britain within the 
Schomburgk line to be referred to arbitration, 
because, as he had been led to believe by the 
officials on whom he relied for information, the 
territory within the Schomburgk line had been long 
settled by British subjects. He refused to con- 
template the possibility of handing over these 
men and their homes to a Spanish Republic. 
This was a position which, in principle, was fully 
in accord with the requirements of national honour. 
So far as the settlements near the mouth of the 
Essequibo were concerned, it was also in accordance 
with the facts. The United States Government, 
though seeming at first to take up an entirely 
hostile position, was gradually brought to see that 
to some extent England had reason. She was 
right in principle; she was partly right in fact, 
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The problem was how to find terms of reference 
which would recognise the principle and yet 
go no farther. Many of us favoured the solu- 
tion of allowing arbitration beyond some inter- 
mediate line; as, for instance, the Aberdeen line, 
This would have been in substance possibly 
more favourable to England than the settlement 
which has been arrived at, for there must be a good 
deal of territory within the Aberdeen line which was 
not settled at the beginning of the period of pre- 
scription, and which, therefore, will now be open to 
the arbitrators. But the course which has been 
adopted has two compensating advantages. As a 
matter of prestige, it would have looked bad for 
England, after taking her stand on the Schomburgk 
line, to surrender it and go back to the Aberdeen 
proposal. As a matter of principle—and it is to 
this we attach real importance—England wished to 
secure some international recognition for her con- 
tention that settlements of long standing should be 
sacred even against the order of an arbitrator. 

The law of prescription has become involved 
in much unnecessary confusion, mainly because it 
is one of those things in which the common law 
and the civil law differ. By the Roman Law, it 
has been well said, “prescription is not merely de- 
fensive but creative. As all personal rights in 
things may be said to originate in occupancy, the 
Roman Law has recognised a possession begun in 
a certain manner and continued for a certain time 
as creative of a positive right.” Such is prescrip- 
tion pure and simple. It must be bond fide and 
begun justo titulo. In the strict sense there was 
no such thing as prescription in the English 
common law. The nearest approach to it was a 
presumption, based on immemorial enjoyment, of 
a grant, and this legal fiction was originally only 
operative in the case of incorporeal rights, such 
as easements. Our present law of prescription 
or limitation—we habitually use the words in- 
discriminately—is based partly on the maxim 
vigilantibus, non dormientibus, jura subveniunt, under 
which the courts sometimes, though much more 
rarely than in other countries, rejected stale 
suits, but is mainly the result of positive enact- 
ment. In the words of a learned American, 
our laws of limitations are “rules of repose 
resting on the policy of the State.” But so 
foreign were they to the spirit of English law 
that Story has lamented that in the construction 
of the famous statute of James the courts have 
viewed it in an unfavourable light as an un- 
just and discreditable defence. Obviously it was 
contrary to the genius of English lawyers to 
admit that these artificial limitations were fit 
to be recognised as part of the law of nations. 
Nor were they. The prescription recognised by 
international law is the prescription of the Romans. 
It is of this Burke speaks as “the soundest, the 
most general, the most recognised title between 
man and man that is known in municipal or 
public jurisprudence.” But, unfortunately, pre- 
scription was, as between nations, so hedged around 
with precautions as to be of comparatively little 
value. The French Code provides that “in order 
that prescription shall take place it is necessary 
to have a continuous, uninterrupted, peaceful, public, 
and unambiguous possession in the capacity of 
owner.’ Asamunicipal rule, this general statement 
is largely explained away by subsequent sections, 
but as a rule of international law it is roughly true. 
For instance, temporary and forced submission with 
continued adverse claim is a good defence, and this 
Venezuela could have pleaded. 

What we understand England and America to 
have agreed upon is the substitution, in dealing with 











this particular case, of a law of limitations for a law 
of prescription. The artificial rule based on con- 
venience is to be adopted instead of the vague 
general principle. What the particular rule of 
limitation adopted by England and the United 
States is we do not yet know. We only know that 
the analogy of actions to recover land is to be 
followed. The laws of various parts of both 
countries as to the limitation of real actions are 
very different. Thus the period is, or was until 
recently, 60 years in New Jersey, 10 years in 
Mississippi and New Mexico, 20 years in Rhode 
Island, Georgia, and Oregoa, and only five years 
in Colorado. In Louisiana they have a prescription 
of 10 years if in good faith and commencing with just 
title, and a limitation of 30 years if otherwise. ‘This 
combination of the two systems of law affords an apt 
illustration of what is to be applied in Venezuela. 
We would have acquired prescriptive rights to parts 
of Guiana by occupation for a generation if there 
had been no adverse claim by Venezuela; we are 
now to be allowed to have acquired them by occu- 
pation even if it was originally occupation with no 
right at all. In the British Empire, of course, the 
periods of prescription or Jimitation are even more 
various than in America. Thus the period fixed on 
by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Olney, be it 30 years 
before 1887 or 60 years before 1896, must be a mere 
convenient rule of thumb. LEither is in prin- 
ciple good enough, though we should prefer the 
shorter to the longer. ‘The longer period would 
take us to a time before Schomburgk’s explor- 
ations, and evidence might be difficult to obtain. 
If, as we hope, facilities are to be given to bring 
disputes regularly before a tribunal of arbitration, 
it will be necessary to establish some reasonable 
fixed rules for the limitation of claims on the analogy 
of those which we now have for the limitation of 
actions. So long as war is the only international 
remedy, no country ought to lose its rights merely by 
not enforcing them; but if there is a court before 
which the claim can be brought, there can be no 
valid excuse for allowing time to elapse and interests 
to become complicated in a disputed region. Thus 
the new principle established in the case of Venezuela 
may be the forerunner of many similar provisions in 
the treaties which are the legislative improvements 
of international law. 

One other point in the settlement is still obscure. 
Some time ago it was understood that the arbi- 
tration would be divided into two stages: (1) a 
joint commission appointed by England and the 
United States to ascertain the facts; and (2), if 
necessary, a regular tribunal of arbitration as 
between England and Venezula to fix the boundary, 
Now that the question of the settled districts has 
been dealt with, we can see no advantage in so 
tedious a process. It would be infinitely better 
if the United States would get Venezuela to agree 
that the first commission should have final powers. 
Having regard to the past history of the Govern- 
ments of Caracas, it would not be surprising if 
Venezuela were to refuse to appoint an arbitrator, or 
to appoint an arbitrator who would not agree to any 
reasonable umpire, and thus keep the sore open. 
If it be true that the Commission is to consist of 
two persons chosen by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England and two chosen by the Chief Justice of the 
American Supreme Court, together with an umpire, 
we shall have to chronicle another very desirable 
innovation, for hitherto arbitrators have always been 
appointed by the executives of their respective 
countries. Nor is it meet to omit a word of praise 


for the courtesy and discretion shown by the Com- 
mission now sitting at Washington in announcing 
that under the circumstances they would not feel it 
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their duty to report. On the whole, Lord Salisbury 
is to be heartily congratulated on getting so well out 
of a very awkward situation. 








THE WATER QUESTION AGAIN, 


cxntdippaices 
N the debate on the proposals of the County 
I. Council for the settlement of the London Water 
Question, which took place this week, the Progres- 
sive party secured very decisive majorities for their 
scheme. And yet there are few, we imagine, even 
among the majority, who do not view their victory 
with some regret, and who would not have preferred, 
had their opponents made it possible, a peaceable 
compromise to their crushing success. The reason is 
that it is generally recognised by moderate men of 
both parties that, considering the present constitution 
both of the Council and of the House of Commons, 
the question can only be settled by a compromise 
on reasonable lines. We do not think that it can 
be disputed that the majority of the Council 
desire a compromise, an1 that the Progressive party 
have shown a genuine readiness to waive many 
points to which they were attached for the sake of a 
settlement in which all parties couldagree. In fact, 
up to Tuesday last there was good ground for hoping 
that such a settlement would be attained. The two 
main questions which definitely emerge from the 
prolonged controversies on the subject are, firstly, 
whether the undertakings of the London Water 
Companies should or should not be bought by a 
public authority ; and secondly, whether such public 
authority should be the County Council or some 
other body expressly created for the purpose. To 
secure agreement upon these points has through- 
out been the object of the Progressive party, 
and before Tuesday's debate they were under 
the impression that their efforts were destined 
to be crowned with success. The first point—the 
desirability of purchase—has, in fact, been now 
conceded by the great majority of people both 
within the Council and without. It is true that 
a certain number of extremists, who place vested 
before public interests, and among whom one regrets 
to notice that Sir John Lubbock has for the moment 
been persuaded to appear, are still arguing, more 
desperately than plausibly, against the advisability 
of purchase. Bat when Sir John Lubbock asks ia 
the columns of the Times “ whether it is intended 
to buy up every business which pays three per 
cent, and if not, why not?” it is obvious that 
his rhetoric has run away with his judgment; 
and when he dwells in one paragraph on the 
“gigantic risk” of the purchase-proposal, and 
points out in another paragraph that four of the 
companies whose business is to be purchased are 
already paying dividends of ten per cent. and 
three more are very nearly able to do so, he offers a 
complete answer to his own alarms. Apart, how- 
ever, from the small body of extremists whom Sir 
John Lubbock and Mr. Whitmore represent, the 
advisability of the policy of purchase has been 
accepted in the most emphatic way. It was 
assumed on Tuesday by Lord Farrer, who is by no 
means an extreme man, as a matter on which the 
Council were practically, if not unanimously, agreed. 
It was distinctly affirmed by Lord Onslow, who ranks 
as the recognised leader of the opposition there. 
Relying therefore on the consensus of opinion in 
favour of a policy of purchase, the Parliamentary 
Committee brought up, on Tuesday last, their report 
with regard to the course to be adopted for next 
Session. In order to secure unanimity for their 


proposals, they had already endeavoured to meet 





the views of the opposition, and a sub-committee 
appointed for the purpose had drafted a compromise 
which it was hoped all would accept. Under this 
compromise the Council were to take power to 
acquire the undertaking of the Water Companies, 
first by agreement, and in default of agreement 
compulsorily on arbitration terms, and a very care- 
fully worded arbitration clause was submitted to 
meet the difficulties with which that question is 
inevitably beset. But, unfortunately, when this 
report came before the Council, it became clear 
that Lord Onslow and his following had, so to 
speak, surrendered to their tail. Though Mr. 
Whitmore and the small group which acts with 
him were not prepared to fight the policy of pur- 
chase, and though Lord Onslow and the majority 
of the opposition had committed themselves on 
that important point, yet the irreconcilables had 
so far prevailed as to induce Lord Onslow to start 
another objection almost as fatal to the Council’s 
plans. Accordingly, the divided opposition, advo- 
cates and enemies of purchase both alike, fell back 
upon their second line of defence, and combined 
to maintain that, even if the purchase by a public 
authority be granted, the County Council and the 
City Corporation are unfit to become the Water 
Authority of London, and that some other body—some 
board or commission independent of the Council, and 
independent, presumably, of popular control—should 
be created to take over the duty of providing London 
with the water it requires. It is needless to say 
that this proposal aroused the strongest protest 
in the Council. The suggestion “that a body of 
representatives,” as Mr. Stuart put it, “of several 
millions of people, having to make a purchase of 
water companies and to create a debt, should by 
its own act allow another body to be created to 
which should be handed over the power of purchas- 
ing the water companies’ undertakings, and of 
paying what it chose for them—in fact, the sug- 
gestion to hand a blank cheque to a body about the 
constitution of which they knew nothing,” was, on 
the face of it, opposed to common sense. Lord 
Onslow’s proposal was decisively rejected, and the 


recommendations of the Committee were then 
adopted as they stood. 
We cannot help regretting this result. It is 


clear that, with the present Government in power, 
the only way to secure a satisfactory scheme of 
purchase is to put forward a plan on which the 
great bulk of both parties in the Council is agreed, 
But, on the other hand, it is absolutely certain that 
no settlement of the London Water Question can be 
final which takes the control and the administration 
of the system out of the hands of the only elected 
municipal body of which Londoners can boast. Were 
it the case of any other city in the kingdom, such a 
proposal would be laughed out of the field. Were 
it not, indeed, for the extraordinary prejudice 
aroused against the London County Council in its 
early days by the opinions expressed by a certain 
number of its members upon points of Labour 
policy and of social reform—opinions, it may 
be, in part exaggerated and erroneous, but long 
since modified, if not extinguished, by the give-and- 
take of politics and by the experience of adminis- 
trative work—a proposal so needlessly cumbrous 
and inconvenient, and so obviously repugnant to 
every principle on which our system of municipal 
government liberty is based, could never have 
found supporters among reasonable men. ‘That 
the proposal to transfer the undertakings of 
the Water Companies from private to public 
management was certain to meet with strong 


and interested opposition, everyone who knows 
anything of human nature or of the resources of 
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that great monopoly would confidently expect. 
But now that that obstacle has been practic- 
ally surmounted, and that the policy of purchase 
is substantially agreed upon, it is surely intolerable 
to have men of the capacity of Lord James and Mr. 
Goschen, to say nothing of Lord Onslow and of the 
large party which follows him, permitting their 
dislike of one particular body of men to overrule 
every axiom of municipal administration ; and setting 
to work, simply to spite the County Council, to sug- 
gest Water Trusts and Water Commissions, and any 
other device that ingenuity can frame, instead of 
entrusting one of the largest London interests to 
the hands of the only body in the country qualified 
by its constitution and by English custom to deal 
with it effectively at all. The common-sense of 
the Council’s proposals is so obvious that we 
are confident that in the long run they must 
overcome even the inveterate hostility with which 
in Unionist circles the Council is still pursued. 
Meanwhile, even though it means still more delay 
and still more agitation, we cannot doubt that the 
Council was right in rejecting Lord Onslow’s prepos- 
terous scheme. Even if the Government refuse to 
help them, there is reason to hope that their enemies 
will not always be in power; and till the wheel 
turns there is a great deal of wisdom in Lord 
Farrer’s suggestion, that the Council and the 
different authorities outside London should enter 
into friendly negotiations, and endeavour, without 
the assistance of the Government, to arrange things 
among themselves. 








AFTER THE BATTLE, 


—— «oe —— 


HE fuller accounts of the Presidential contest in 
the United States which have been received by 

mail this week bring vividly before us the intensity 
and the gravity of the crisis through which the 
good sense of the majority of voters has safely 
brought the Republic. The earlier returns—which 
are all that we yet have except by cable — in- 
dicated a “landslide”’; the later returns give 
more moderate estimates, but we are not sure 
that they ought to alter our first impressions. 
The earlier returns were largely based on the 
results given by the more accessible districts and 
by those great centres of population which com- 
bine some of the best elements of American life 
with some of the worst. If New York and 
Chicago, with their natural predisposition to go 
wrong, are found on the right side, we need 
not grumble because Silverite illusions are still 
undispelled in the remoter parts of Louisiana or 
of North Carolina. It is true that, according to 
an estimate published this week in England, a 
very moderate change in the popular vote in six 
States and a considerable change in two would 
have caused Mr. Bryan’s election. That, however, 
is mainly an accident of the complicated method 
of election now in use. It is true, too, that the 
process of conversion has been gradual, and is still 
incomplete. But it has been real, and it will con- 
tinue. The cause of sound money has gained 
ground, notably in the States which have the 
strongest temptations to debase the currency in 
order to lighten their debts. Moreover, to those 
who know how party loyalty in many parts 
of the States is all but a religion, the fate which 
has befallen the Gold Democratic candidates is a 
striking proof of the intensity of the conviction with 
which many worthy Democrats have repudiated 
the Silverite platform. Those candidates were 
put up, not to carry States, but to divert from 





the Bryan ticket the votes of earnest Democrats 
who could neither abstain nor vote Republican, 
But the support they have received has been 
almost ludicrously small — 10,000 in Kentucky, 
a Democratic stronghold, on a poll of 365,000 
(we are obliged to quote the earlier returns); less 
than 20,000 in all Massachusetts; in New York 
City, a stronghold of Conservative as well as of 
Tammany Democracy, 5,600 on a poll of 300,000— 
actually less than the Socialist candidate for the 
Presidency, of whom nobody on this side of the 
Atlantic has ever heard. In short, there has been 
a stampede of Conservative Democrats, first from 
the party that had deserted them to an orthodox 
remnant, and then, as the danger got more 
pressing, to the party they have always combated. 
Had those in New York City remained faithful to 
the Palmer and Buckner ticket and saved their con- 
sciences and their consistency, the city would have 
been carried for Mr. Bryan and for Tammany Hall. 
The Free Silver agitation, we are told by the 
agitators, will now begin all over again, in prepara- 
tion for the campaign of 1900. But, if so, it will 
have to be disguised—perhaps, as the Bimetallic 
League tells us, as Bimetallism, though Bimetallist 
agitations are not at present very practical. Currency 
heresies have always been vigorous in America, from 
the days of State paper money to those of wild-cat 
banking and then to the soft-money craze. But we 
do not think they have ever before been presented 
so nearly in a state of nudity. 

The questions which everyone is now asking are 
these: Will an extra session of Congress be called 
next year? and will it deal with the currency or 
with the tariff, or both? And what will be the 
foreign policy of the new Administration? As 
regards the first group of questions, it must be 
remembered that the composition of Congress is 
still not quite clear. According to the figures of 
the New York Herald there is a Republican majority 
in the House of 51, and a Sound-Money majority of 
43; but the majority in the Senate is still uncertain. 
It depends on the composition of the new Legis- 
latures in certain minor and doubtful States; 
and, so far as we can make out from the list of the 
twenty-three States whose Legislatures will have to 
elect Senators this winter, the gains and losses will 
about balance each other and the Senate will contain 
a small Silverite majority a3 before. Figures, it is 
true, have been cabled over which indicate a sound- 
money majority of nine in it; but the total they 
imply is considerably larger than the total number 
of Senators — which shows that knowledge of 
the details of the Federal Government is still very 
limited on this side of the Atlantic, even among 
editorial staffs. That something will have to be 
done both to meet the annual deficit—which last 
year was some forty-three million dollars, and this 
year must be more—and to modify the risk of a drain 
of gold is obvious; but we do not know what form 
the latter measure will take. The currency of the 
United States is generally admitted by good au- 
thorities to be redundant; it is all, in theory, 
convertible directly or indirectly into gold on 
demand, and in a panic much of it would be 
so converted, and then the gold would dis- 
appear. But we doubt if the soundness of the 
sound-money men will go further than the re- 
pudiation of the Chicago platform; and when even 
an authority like Professor I. A. Walker declares, as 
he did to the Bimetallic League last June, that prac- 
tically everybody in America is a Bimetallist, and 
is thoroughly convinced that there is grave danger 
in a scarcity of the circulating medium, we feel that 
any drastic measure of reduction is not very likely 
yet. The tariff question, as we said last week, 
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need not, we think, as yet disquiet English pro- 


ducers. Something must be done to meet the de- 
ticit in revenue. But it will take a long time 


to do it in any case, and the knowledge that 
the delay may give a set-back to returning pros- 
perity will probably moderate Protectionist zeal. 
Moreover, though the new President is the apostle 
of a Protectionism which he does not understand, 
there are indications that he means to be the Pre- 
sident of the nation as a whole. He intends, it is 
said, to reserve one place in his Cabinet for a Sound- 
Money Democrat. At any rate, he cannot afford 
to offend that section of his supporters, in view of 
the Congressional election two years hence. 

The social questions raised by the election are 
largely the product of economic distress. Prosperity 
will alleviate them; State legislatures will probably 
do their little best to cope with them; and it is 
possible that the South, in particular, may gradu- 
ally purge itself of that monstrous system of credit, 
which keeps the agriculturist bound by book-debts to 
the storekeeper and prevents him from seeing much 
of the currency at any time. The pretensions of 
the extreme advocates of State-rights have received 
another blow by the decisive defeat of Governor 
Altgeld even in Chicago, and the thinkers who 
believe in greater centralisation have been en- 
couraged by this and by the partial break-up 
of the “Solid South.” In spite of all the 
maps showing the sectional distribution of the 
contending parties, a change in Southern and 
Western feeling seems really to have begun. 
The Union has plenty of difficulties before it. But 
in the result the old American spirit has triumphed 
over the newer forces of disintegration, as it 
triumphed over the older forces in the time of the 
‘War of Secession; and the Republic is vindicated 
once more. 


FINANCE. 

PYUSINESS upon the Stock Exchange has been 
) largely interrupted this week by the necessary 
work connected with the adjustment of the settle- 
ment. The account which was concluded yesterday 
has been considerably larger than for some months 
past. The result of the recent Presidential election 
in the United States had the effect 6f driving up 
prices in nearly every department of the Stock 
Exchange, and for a day or two there was a 
remarkable display of activity. This activity, how- 
ever, with few exceptions was confined to the pro- 
fessional element, who loaded themselves with stock 
and put up prices in anticipation of an active demand 
from the public. The general public, however, espe- 
cially in this country, have failed to respond, and the 
business in American railroad securities, as we have 
just said has been practically confined to the pro- 
fessional operators both inside and outside the 
Stock Exchange. The impression, however, is 
growing inside the Stock Exchange that we 
shall witness an active speculation in American 
railroad securities, and there are many reasons 
why it is not improbable that these prophecies 
may prove correct. Nevertheless we would warn 
readers that the currency difficulty is by no 
means settled, and consequently from time to 
time there may be very awkward sets-back in the 
market, and those who have large accounts open 
may at any time find themselves seriously caught. 
The favourable elements, however, upon which the 
market is counting should tend, for the present, 
at any rate, to a rise in prices in this market. In 
the first place the result of the Presidential elec- 
tion removes all fear of any hostile legislation 
being attempted against the monied classes. The 
practical settlement of the Venezuelan difficulty 
announced by Lord Salisbury in his speech at the 








Guildhall banquet on Monday last, is also a highly 
favourable item in the calculation. In addition, it 
is now admitted that large sums of money were 
withdrawn from this country upon United States 
accounts which were very much in the nature of 
accommodation bills. Had prices remained de- 
pressed, the greater part of this money must neces- 
sarily have returned to Europe. A further favourable 
feature is the fact that large quantities of produce 
will have to be imported from the United States 
during the next few months, and inasmuch as there 
has been an appreciable rise in prices upon most of 
these commodities—and in the case of wheat an 
enormous rise—the amount of money necessary 
to purchase these will be very much increased. 
In addition, if the market prove correct, and there 
is any considerable purchase of American railroad 
securities upon London account, a further large sum 
will inevitably have to be sent across the Atlantic. 

Prices have hardened generally, although it cannot 
be said that the highest quotations have been main- 
tained in the markets on the highest class of 
investment securities. Purchases in this market 
have been steady, and to a considerable amount. 
The Consol market has been to a certain degree 
affected by the steady rise in the value of money, 
but we have explained before in this column 
that the rise in the value of money is cal- 
culated to affect the Consol market to a very 
much greater extent than the market for other 
investment securities, the fact being that purchases 
of corporation securities, the debenture and pre- 
ference stocks of the home railway companies, and 
the like, are made for long periods, and the market 
for these securities is in reality a narrow one. 
Bankers and other great capitalists always keep 
considerable sums of money in Consols, and con- 
sequently any rise in the value of money naturally 
throws a considerable amount of this premier 
security upon the market on the part of those 
financiers who see their way more profitably 
to employ their money. The advance, in fact, 
which has taken place in Consols during the 
long period of cheap money through which we 
have just passed, was brought about by the 
fact that bankers and capitalists generally found 
it almost impossible to employ their money 
profitably, partly for the sake of keeping it 
safely; and, partly in order to earn some small 
interest in a security for which there is always 
a ready market, large sums were invested by them 
in Console. Early in the week, when the selling 
from Paris of South African securities ceased, an 
attempt was made by the great operators in London 
to galvanise the market for mining securities, but, 
as has been the case with operators in the American 
railroad market, this attempt has not been seconded 
by the public; consequently prices dropped later, and 
the general tendency of the market is very dull. We 
think ourselves that the really proved properties, 
particularly in the Witwatersrand district, will 
gradually improve in value, but for the time being 
there is practically no life in that market. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 
S4 TURDAY.—Mr. Morley’s speech at Glasgow 
will satisfy most persons and it undoubtedly dis- 
played some of the speaker's best intellectual quali- 
ties. His references tothe Leadership Question were 


characteristic enough. They did not throw much 
light upon questions which Mr. Morley was natur- 
ally anxious to minimise, but at least they showed 
that he acquiesced in the general determination of 
Liberals not to allow themselves to be “rushed” on 
this question of the future leadership of their party 
by a small and unscrupulous House of Commons 
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clique. But Mr. Morley was not the only speaker 
last night. Lord Crewe, who is steadily rising in 
influence in the counsels of the party, made some 
very sensible remarks at Manchester. Like Mr. 
Morley, he touched upon the question of the leader, 
but he only did so in order to tackle boldly the 
more important question of the followers. <A 
leader without a party behind him is, after all, 
an impossible person; and at this moment it is of 
far greater importance to reconstitute the Liberal 
party than to find a leader. That the party is 
in a somewhat fluid state, that the bonds of 
discipline and loyalty have been seriously relaxed, 
and that there must be a great change for the 
better before Liberalism can take the position 
which belong to it of right, are not facts that can 
be questioned. We have no need to go further than 
to East Bradford for proof of them. It is to be 
hoped that Liberals of all shades of opinion will 
listen to Lord Crewe's wise words. If more of our 
members of Parliament who do not belong to the 
smoking-room faction would find courage and speak 
out publicly the sentiments which they express 
freely enough in private, it would be a great advan- 
tage to the party at large. 

The case of the Castles—husband and wife— 
heard at the Clerkenwell Sessions, yesterday, has 
excited an enormous amount of interest in America. 
Whole pages of some of the leading newspapers 
have been devoted to it, and portraits of everybody 
concerned in the affair have been published broad- 
cast. Here in London the interest is, comparatively 
speaking, tame, but there are signs that a newspaper 
agitation on behalf of the convicted woman may be 
raised. <A clearer case of shop-lifting was never 
heard, so far as Mrs. Castle is concerned; and 
though there may be a great deal in the medical 
evidence urged on her behalf, it is impossible to see 
how she can be allowed to escape punishment for 
her deliberate, repeated, and very cunning acts of 
theft. So long as we send to prison a starving 
woman who has stolen a pair of boots in order to 
get food for her child, we can hardly accept the 
invitation to pass over offences like Mrs. Castle’s 
unless it can be proved on unimpeachable evidence 
that she was not responsible for her actions. Mere 
“kleptomania” is an aggravation rather than a 
palliation of theft. A poverty-stricken kleptomaniac 
is called by another name—she is classed by the 
police as an habitual criminal. 

Sunday.—The story that appears in the Sunday 
Times this morning regarding Mr. Parnell is one that 
has been “in the air” for some time past. Certain 
of the ladies of Mr. Parnell’s family undoubtedly 
cling to the belief that he is still alive, and mysteri- 
ously hiding himself somewhere from the public 
gaze. That anybody else entertains the same belief 
I do not know. It is a touching, and not altogether 
unnatural, delusion; but that it is a delusion need 
hardly be said. Now that the story has actually 
been printed, there is no doubt that it will fix itself 
in the minds of many Irishmen; and for years to 
come the return of the * Uncrowned King” will be 
regarded as a possible solution of their troubles by 
not a few of his ardent adherents in the cabins and 
hamlets of the West. Mr. Parnell’s “ Life,” to which 
allusion is also made by the Sunday Times, is actually 
being written at this moment by Mr. Barry O'Brien. 

Prince Bismarck’s latest revelation is character- 
istic enough. We are now told by this fine specimen 
of the loyal and single-hearted statesman that the 
secret alliance into which he entered with Russia, at 
& moment when Austria balieved that she and Italy 
were Germany's only allies, was not directed against 
Austria but against England! Prince Bismarck's 
dislike of England has so long been notorious that 
one can believe that on this occasion he is speaking 
the truth. But he does not seem to see that his 
explanation in no way lessens the treachery of 
which he was guilty towards Austria. Nor does 


he seem to reflect upon the fact that the German 
Empire has not so many friends in the world at 





present that it can afford to dispense even with the 
friendship of Great Britain. There is no more 
pitiable spectacle in the world at this moment than 
that which is presented by the ex-Chancellor trying, 
in his old age, to undo the work of his life merely 
to gratify his personal spite against the man who 
stepped into his shoes. 

Monday.—The Lord Mayor's banquet is a great 
function, and all Europe is waiting for the speech 
which is to be delivered at it this evening by Lord 
Salisbury. But the Lord Mayor's Show is an 
unmitigated nuisance; and, despite the attempts that 
are made in the newspapers to puff it into still 
greater importance, there are few sensible people 
who do not most heartily desire its abandonment. 

Among the moderate members of the clerical 
party, there is great dismay at last week’s proceed- 
ings on the question of education. If the bishops 
and clergy really desire to wreck her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, they are certainly proceeding in the right 
way to effect their purpose. The new Bishop of 
London has not yet committed himself, and one 
may hope that he will succeed in infusing some 
degree of common-sense and moderation into the 
counsels of his friends; otherwise these clerical 
zealots will bring about a catastrophe. Speaking to 
a practical educational reformer yesterday, he 
suggested that Ministers might find themselves 
under the necessity of postponing all educational 
legislation next year, in order to give their own 
supporters time to compose their differences and 
agree upon some definite plan. Meanwhile it is 
amusing to see how the party which was so recently 
jeering Liberals because of their divisions, is torn by 
the fierce dissensions now raging in the Tory ranks. 

I fear that Abdul Hamid's concessions to M. 
Cambon are not likely to prove of much practical 
value. They may alford a lever by which the 
Powers can bring more pressure to bear upon the 
unspeakable one, but nobody who is acquainted 
with the situation believes that any real improve- 
ment is possible so long as Abdul the Damned 
remains upon the throne. 

Tuesday.—Lord Salisbury'’s speech at the Guild- 
hall last night possessed certain rather uncommon 
characteristics. It was free from glaring indiscretions, 
for onething; and though it was couched in that tone 
of rather elephantine persiflage in which the Prime 
Minister delights to indulge, there was noting abso- 
lutely vulgar or offensive or in bad taste in it. The 
announcement regarding Venezuela and America 
would alone have made the speech famous and wel- 
come. Some weeks ago I was able to foretell the 
early close of the great misunderstanding ; but there 
was always the possibility of a slip between the cup 
and the lip. If the danger of sucha slip had still 
existed, Lord Salisbury would hardly have ventured 
to speak as he did last night. The Guildhall banquet 
of 1896 has, therefore, been made memorable by the 
proclamation of amity between Great Britain and 
the United States. One has only to look bick to 
that miserable Christmas of last year, when a nation 
which we believed to be of our own kindred, and 
towards which we entertained no feelings but those 
of affectionate good-will, seemed suddenly to be in- 
spired by a furious and insensata hatred of us, in 
order to appreciate the change that has now taken 
place. It is, in every respect, a blessed one. 

As for Lord Salisbury’s references to the Lastern 
Question last night, they amounted to little more 
than an ardent plea for united action among the 
Great Powers, and a distinct aflirmation that 
England means to stand fast in possession cf her 
rights in every part of the world. I fear that this 
will not encourage those who are hoping for an 
early retirement from Egypt. But it does not 
forbid the regularisation of our position there. The 
Prime Minister's language about Russia was very 
significant, and may even have been intended as 
a hint to France. If we have fewer causes of dispute 
with Russia than with any other nation, the natural 
conclusion is that the Russians have not adopted as 
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their own all the French causes of difference with 
us. But however this may be, the speech was a 
virtual abandonment by the leader of the Tory 
party of the old Tory policy of jealousy of Russia, 
and it gives some ground for the hope that we have 
come to an agreement with that Power. 

Wednesday.—Bradford is scarcely a disappoint- 
ment, though it is unquestionably a vexation. For 
some days past it was evident that Mr. Keir Hardie, 
playing his usual part of Tory jackal, would succeed 
in drawing away a sufficient number of votes from 
the Liberal party to make the Tory candidate secure. 
Whether the Irish voters have done well to follow 
the advice of Daly—whose intrusion upon the con- 
stituency was nothing less than a scandal—they 
must be left to discover for themselves. There was 
a time when there was no borough in the country 
in which the Liberal party was more enthusiastic in 
its devotion to the cause of Ireland than in Bradford. 
Whether this will be the case in the future I do not 
pretend to know; but, certainly, if there were to be a 
defection on the question of Home Rule at Bradford, 
Irishmen would have themselves to thank for the 
fact. As for Mr. Keir Hardie and his “ Independents,” 
there is no need to say much. I see that the usual 
attempt is being made to hold “ official Liberalism ” 
responsible for the loss of the election. “ Official 
Liberalism” is really the overwhelming mass of 
Liberal opinion in towns like Bradford. Yet it is 
now solemnly exhorted to lay itself at the feet of 
the so-called Labour party, and to select as its 
next candidate for the seat some person of the 
“ official independent labour” type. It is difficult 
to conceive how anyone who knows anything about 
the state of English constituencies can seriously 
make such a proposal as this. It would mean the 
destruction of the Liberal party and the exclusion 
of Liberals from power for a century to come. 

There is enough in the papers to-day about 
foreign affairs to supply us with food for reflection 
for a month tocome. The settlement of the Vene- 
zuelan Question and the reception of the news in 
America, the comments of the Continental papers 
on Lord Salisbury’s speech, and the extraordinary 
statement by Sir Charles Dilke as to the proposal 
made by Russia, Germany, and France to Great 
Britain for the partitioning of China, make up a 
budget of news of the most portentous character. 
The China story is one that it is difficult to swallow 
whole; but that there is “ something in it” may be 
taken for granted. Upon the whole, Lord Rosebery's 
policy with regard to our intervention in European 
affairs seems to be receiving its full justification 
even earlier than bis friends anticipated. 

The release of Mrs. Castle, the American woman 
convicted last week of shop-lifting, is something 
not unlike a judicial scandal. If this miserable 
creature’s case stood by itself, nobody, of course, 
would object to her liberation; but when one 
remembers the way in which poor women are 
treated under similar circumstances—even though 
they make as pathetic a display of emotion in the 
dock as that which was seen at Clerkenwell the 
other day—it is impossible to acquit the Home 
Secretary of grave weakness in succumbing to the 
pressure brought to bear upon him on behalf of 
this particular criminal. 

Thursday.—I see that Mr. Morley made a very 
wise suggestion in the course of his speech at 
Brechin last night. This was that a Peer should be 
allowed, on relinquishing his seat in the House of 
Lords, to be eligible as a candidate for election to 
the House of Commons. There is a great deal 
to be said in favour of this proposal, perhaps 
the most important point in its favour being the 
fact that it would draw many of the ablest 
Peers into the popular chamber. There is, however, 
another change, less revolutionary in its character, 
which might very well be introduced into the con- 
stitution of the two Houses. The foreign system 
which allows certain members of a Government to 


way the House of Commons would have had the ad- 
vantage of listening to Lord Rosebery and Lord Salis- 
bury, whilst the Peers might have heard Sir William 
Harcourt defending his Budget Bill before their faces. 
Certain recent events suggest that some change of 
this character would be in every way desirable. 

Friday.—The newspapers continue to furnish 
evidence of the delicate position in Europe, and 
of the risks that would be involved in any active 
policy on our part that might give excuse to our 
enemies. Lord George Hamilton is now the re- 
cipient of the polite attentions of the German Press. 
It is to be regretted that he should have made 
a rather foolish speech, and thus added fuel 
to the fire. It is even more to be regretted 
that our newspapers must needs answer all the 
violent nonsense with which German journalists 
fill their columns, and thereby keep alive a con- 
troversy that can do no earthly good to anybody. 
Lord Lonsdale’s speech, with its message from the 
German Emperor to the people of Great Britain, may 
not be very wise, but it is at least in better taste 
than bilious utterances like Lord George Hamilton’s, 
or the leading articles in which the Times retorted 
so vigorously upon our Teutonic critics. After all, 
journalism is not always an unmixed blessing for 
humanity. The newspapers have undoubtedly done 
as much harm as good during the last twelve months. 








PATHOS OF THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 
omneatiipicm 
TTVHERE is pathos in the efforts of successive Lord 
Mayors to put themselves right with the civic 
and xesthetic sense of the people. London is, perhaps, 
too vast to have a dominant idea about anything; 
but there is a lurking suspicion that the City takes 
too much upon itself, that its theories of adminis- 
tration are medieval, that it is a huge feeder, like 
Launcelot Gobbo, and is more famous for its achieve- 
ments in this line than for true municipal spirit. 
So, once a year, the City Fathers emerge from 
their domain to give the Metropolis assurance 
of commanding persons, “ with good capon lined” ; 
of queer officials like the Macebearer, whose imple- 
ment sticks out of a coach-window like the 
cudgel of Mr. Punch; and of a fine taste in 
pageantry. There have been reformers who re- 
garded the Lord Mayor’s Show much as Cromwell 
regarded the bauble. They thought it mummery, 
unworthy of serious citizenship, and they probably 
hoped that its abolition would hasten the end of 
Gog and Magog, and the diverse anomalies of an 
unregenerate Corporation. With some apprehension 
of that fate, the City has clung to its annual circus, 
partly, no doubt, because any concession to the 
modern spirit might look like weakness, but mainly, 
we imagine, in the desperate belief that the Show 
is an artful conciliation of the populace. The 
City Fathers take heart of grace when they 
plan the Ninth of November procession, and be- 
think them of the ornaments most likely to tickle 
the democratic fancy. Hence a strong suggestion 
of Drury Lane pantomime has always distinguished 
the Show. If we remember rightly, Mr. Sanger, 
most famous of circus showmen, was once master of 
the ceremonies, and marshalled the Lord Mayor and 
his satellites as if they were so many performing 
elephants. But the spirit of the pageant is usually 
reminiscent of Sir Augustus Harris. He had been a 
Sheriff, and his dramatic genius was the natural link 
between the City and Drury Lane. Fortunately, 
there was a sufficient interval between the Ninth of 
November and Boxing-Day to prevent the theatrical 
manager from taking fratricidal umbrage at the 
rivalry of the Lord Mayor. 


lacking in freshness and originality. A certain 
Conservatism is natural to an institution which 


gives us the outer graces of the City mind; but, in 





speak in both Chambers might be adopted. In that 


For 


reality, the Show moves with the times. 











To a careless observer the Show may appear 
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instance, the City Fathers have discovered that 
figures of ballet ladies in wigs and spangles, repre- 
senting idylls of civic patriotism, though well enough 
on the stage of Drury Lane, under the benign ray 
of the limelight, are a little out of keeping with 
Fleet Street on a November afternoon. Britannia 
on a tinsel car used to suggest pneumonia to humane 
spectators. Besides, rouge and fleshings, away from 
the footlights, must have seemed sorely misplaced, 
even to the eye of ‘Arriet, to whose emotional 
suffrage the City Fathers appeal on this occasion. 
Perhaps, at some secret conclave in the council- 
chamber of the Mansion House, it was decided to 
modify the representation of “ England, Home, and 
Beauty,” in accordance with the climate. Lovely 
woman no longer shivers in our nipping autumn 
air to make a City holiday. This change has 
enabled the Lord Mayor to discard the softer 
emotions, and to throw himself into the arms of 
the patriots. In Monday’s procession we were re- 
minded of the naval and military glories of our race. 
Pantomime was transformed to drama—the drama 
of the Adelphi. Here were Nelson's shipmates and 
a few of those soldiers whom Wellington led through 
the Peninsula, and freely cursed all the way. Some 
of our Parisian critics have taken offence at what 
they call rude reminders of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 
Had they witnessed the Show on Monday their 
withers might bave remained unwrung. There is 
no more reason why we should not refresh ourselves 
with Trafalgar and Waterloo, if we have a mind, 
than why the French should not recall the prowess 
of the country girl who whipped the English legions 
at Orleans. But the mayors from France who visited 
the Guildhall this week could not have perceived 
much hectoring about the renown of the British 
arms in the uncomfortable effigies of the Nelsonian 
and Wellingtonian paladins. You might as well 
expect a warlike throb in the pulses of London at 
the spectacle of files of sandwich men, arrayed in 
the panoply of battle. 

Of this the City Fathers are all unconscious. In 
their innocence they suppose that Waterloo and 
Trafalgar were beneficently designed to keep the 
Griffin as a bulwark against the devouring tide of 
Radicalism. How could ’Arry look on the Wellington 
“supers” in the Show without feeling that the 
Livery Companies are forming hollow squares against 
the assaults of John Burns and the cuirassiers of 
the County Council? Who says the Corporation is 
inimical to progress? The lie was given to that 
assertion by the appearance of the motor-car in 
Monday’s procession. First you had an old stage- 
coach; then the latest triumph of vehicular in- 
vention figured as a symbol of the City intelli- 
gence and its marvellous responsiveness to true 
progressive instinct. Some belated citizen, a little 
taken aback by this allegory of swiftness in the 
Common Council mind, appears to have inquired 
“Wot about the pore ’orses?” meaning, no doubt, 
the commercial interests of their owners. It must 
have given the Lord Mayor an unwonted thrill of 
pride to feel that he was positively ahead of some- 
body in the crowd. Between the motor-car and the 
bicycle, the horse trade, we are assured by some 
economists, is likely to disappear. The horse is a 
British institution, as venerable as the Corporation 
itself; and here we have Mr. Faudel-Phillips, in his 
eagerness for progress, identifying himself sym- 
bolically with the downfall of that noble beast, 
not to mention the ruin of jobmasters, grooms, 
and stable-boys. Is he not afraid of being pointed 
at as a revolutionary, an insidious conspirator who 
has introduced the Trojan motor-car within the 
citadel of civic hostility to all municipal reform ? 
The Patviotism of the Show is traditional, and has 
no disturbing significance; but some Common 
Councilmen may be a little upset by the omens of 
the Progress. Next November we may find the 
Lord Mayor discarding his gilt coach for a bicycle, 
in the hope that this will array on the side of the 
Griffin and Turtle all the cyclists of the democracy. 





FURNITURE PICTURES. 


HE time has now arrived to reconsider the 

position of the Furniture Picture. There always 
were two fallacies underlying the name: they were 
fallacies none the less that it is only now that they 
are being found out. The first error lay in the sup- 
position that the art which completed the decoration 
of the home was something less than art; the second, 
the converse of the other, denied that great art was 
in its right place in the home. David is the fitting 
pinnacle of the second position; “the Limner” in 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” is the typical exponent of 
the first. As far as the name expressed the fact that 
furniture and picture were equally vile, it was a very 
good word. Now that art claims dominion over the 
home, the picture cannot be tabooed. Mr. Ruskin, 
writing at a time which gave him some excuse, 
speaks as if the meanest function which a picture 
could discharge was to be good to live with. 
“ Ruysdael’s painting of falling water,” he says, “is 
also generally agreeable; more than agreeable it can 
hardly be considered. There appears no exertion 
of mind in any of his works; nor are they calculated 
to produce either harm or good by their feeble in- 
fluence. They are good furnilure pictures, un- 
worthy of praise and undeserving of blame.” These 
words are not much more enthusiastic than those 
of the salesman who, demanding a bid of half a 
crown, guaranteed the works under the hammer to 
be “genuine oil paintings throughout.” “ Even 
ordinary running and falling water,” Mr. Ruskin 
says again, “may be sufficiently rendered by ob- 
serving careful curves of projection with a dark 
ground, and breaking a little white over it, as we 
see done with judgment and truth by Ruysdael.” 
So that in these furniture pictures by Ruysdael we 
have three qualities at least—agreeableness, judg- 
ment, and truth. And these qualities are specially 
connected with his water, which water is not the 
pleasantest portion of his work. Let us examine 
one or two of the more quiet paintings of his own 
landscape which are free from the troubled water 
“painted with judgment and truth.” The large 
landscape in the National Gallery is full of quiet- 
ness and peace; let the fair-minded reader decide 
whether at the time of writing “ Modern Painters” 
Mr. Ruskin was just, in his anxiety for Turner, in 
stigmatising it as a furniture picture. Or take that 
picture which has passed through so many great 
collections—visible at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s in the 
summer—a_ sweet, soft picture in which the 
trees are perhaps the hardest part. It does some- 
times happen to this artist that his water, in spite 
of judgment and truth, becomes as hard as his rocks 
—rocks situated Heaven knows where! But in this 
picture there is a warm farmstead absorbing all the 
sun except that caught by the sheepin front. The 
foreground is a rich transparent brown and green 
bank, before which lies water just and only not 
asleep. The descent in the bed of the stream is 
indicated by a slight fall and broken water on the 
right. The background of trees—and we can see at 
most a hundred yards unless we seek the sky—is a 
deeper green which throws up the delightful mellow- 
ness and brightness and warmth of the middle of 
the picture. The sky is not quite breezy ; it is fresh. 
These pictures are certainly worthy of the National 
Gallery, and deserve the best position that can be 
given them there. But they have been called fur- 
niture pictures by our great national critic at a time 
when the expletive had a meaning which placed 
them with the works which decorate’ a cheap 
dentist’s waiting-room, and beneath the cieograph of 
more recent times. Furniture pictures were a some- 
thing which broke the surface, yet saved the wear 
and tear of chop-house walls from the incessant 
fumes of business; a something which probably 
gave Dr. Johnson and many another Londoner a 
distrust of the country, and sent the artistic mind 
into the gibbering state. These pictures of Ruysdael 
are in the National Gallery because we cannot all 
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have them in our houser, and to place them there is 
the fairest course all round. But we come again 
to Mr. Ruskin in an altered sense. They are in- 
deed glorified furniture pictures, good to seo and 
good to live with. The only difficulty is to pro- 
cure a sufficient supply for us all; and where a 
specimen is obtained it is necessary that the fur- 
niture should be subordinated to it. For furniture, 
like the veriest woman, bas its rights, and it may 
be that if you decide on it first even Ruysdael 
may become disagreeable through incompativility. 
Much care is now being expended in marrying 
the frame to the picture, and in seeking it from 
the family of the furniture itself. The perfect 
picture should begin by being in harmony with its 
neighbours in the room, and that it is so should 
be apparent before the subject or meaning of it is 
grasped. The Battle of Waterloo itself may be- 
come a scene of peace to the tired eye. Then from 
this harmony may be descried at leisure the subject 
depicted—-a wedding or a funeral, a landscape or 
the sea. The purely illustrative, if inharmonious, 
must sink into its place even if, for the sake of 
transit to the fire, that place should be the street. 
David becomes an abomination; the true furniture 
picture a pariah. When the term has been restored 
to its true place, the works which have been the 
cause of its disrepute, even though they should be 
absolutely guaranteed, must be collected and burnt. 





A LONDON GARDEN. 

{TIFF hollies in dense rank overbrow the worn 
bh.) palings of oak, which, as they meet the grey 
wall, form with it a wedge to turn aside the traffic 
of branching streets. This cold high wall, too high 
even to be scaled, and with no favouring cranny to 
be peered through, hides the fruit trees from view, 
one and all, and allows but a glimpse of the sole 
cedar, rising without peer from their midst in 
solemn shelves, each dark with sparrows’ nests 
and dust; whilkt the fenced hollies, black, and 
knowing not the sun in their labyrinths of shade, 
are not to be pierced by sight: only beyond and 
over them, silent and dark and secret as they, 
stands the deserted house, with ivies straining 
hands to meet across the withdrawn windows, and 
the crumbled woodwork hid, into which the wasps 
came humming to filein June. A rind of pale moss 
clings fast on the worn stones and damp brick, 
smoothing and rounding off their angles somewhat, 
making them less rude to the touch, and so slight 
that it is little more than living dust which takes 
the print of the blue-tit’s claw as he grips it, search- 
ing the spider's chink; but no grass nor herb can 
fasten and grow in such close masonry, where the 
very mosses adhere only in a film, and are all of 
beauty on the wide street-wall. The iron-like pales 
lack even the moss, but let a soiled blade of grass 
through here and there to wave in the street winds. 
So cruel is the holly-thorn, and so hard its boughs 
and unyielding, the lithe convolvulus, rapid in its 
upward path of Spring, has shrunk, yellowing un- 
healthily, and withered, ere it bore a flower, leaving 
its leaf and unborn bud and bine in rags to fillip the 
branches. 

A bramble-flower blows aslant into the street, 
like a shred of the withheld sunlight ; and over us, 
red haws, outshining the sparkless holly, cluster in 
bowers of wan leaf. The path has led alongside the 
hollies to a wide bristling gate, over whose impass- 
able height the curious can gaze; here the haw- 
thorns begin, bursting over the gata with impetuous 
growth, and widen down the garden in a tangled 
hedge, smouldering with haws and autumn leaf. 
Thorns that have never felt the trimmer’s bill-hook 
sweep the earth with free long boughs, burying their 
last twigs in grass and flowers; and from the long 
grass—long, yet thinly grown as under all hedges, 





and showing the soil beneath—a level lawn spreads 
to the foot of the ivy walls, unmown, but of shorter 
growth than under the hawthorn. Round the lawn 
closes its girdle of greenery: trim holiy, dark ivy 
fallen from the walls, and wild thorns —each alive 
with a strange sheen in this purer light. On the 
opposite side of the thorn trees—making one picture 
with them, though of another garden—bare elms 
lock their branches over a thin sward. In that still 
hour, when the wind is lulled under a sky of rippled 
gold, thrushes feed amid a luxury oi light, in silent 
numbers—flashing through the boles, dark where 
lime-roots rise and fall with waves. 

Soft rain, beading on the feathered grasses of 
the lawn, has left them most conspicuous of all, 
tufting with drops each slenderest branchlet- 
Under this, leaf and stem of tormentil run wild in 
patterns of unending curve, clenched at every twist 
with an intense yellow bloom; and in places the 
flowers thicken, until the blackbird’s morning path 
is beset with them ; and he wades in the tormentil’s 
gold—gold of tormentil and orange-tawny at strife. 
Hither, also, comes the vulgar-voiced starling, who 
pipes now once more after months of silence. 
Drooped wings shivering, neck outthrust, and bill 
agape, he shrills then most wildly when the sparrows 
are most melancholy in the fog. The starling’s 
voice is most piercing and arresting when a cold 
daybreak lightens over London, and the wetted 
roofs answer with a peculiar blue. He had rather 
the shaved grass of the common than this wind- 
matted growth, to which he ill accommodates his 
hurry. When the starlings rise with loud wings, 
the sound, rustling with the rapid beat, is like 
that of a great horse shaking off the noonday 
drowsiness. 

A child is the genius of this waste garden, 
needing no other; one who, with the low laugh of 
his eyes and curls, and with his eloquent touch and 
tread, shows a better patent than was ever given 
by spade and corduroy, in a garden where to refrain 
is best attention. He is one who has 


“ Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk "— 


whose eyes dwell upon the least unbudded daisy, or 
drooped convolvulus, with that peculiar, breathless 
care which we bestow upon the first swallow or 
token violet. Is it inevitable that a certain gentle, 
cloudless melancholy is his—giving, not a shadow 
but a mildness to the radiance of his face, even in 
laughter, like a tearfulness of May—giving an ex- 
pression which would be peevish in a harsher 
countenance? Something of Autumn's sad-purple is 
with him, always, in Spring's wood-periwinkle, 
and Summer's broad drowsy field-geranium, alike. 
Wine, wine of eglantine—distilled from odours of 
Summer splice in the wildwood, brings always sucha 
soft melancholy unless it is refused and the spell 
repulsed. The child, the guardian of the place, 
wanders now in those bowers of late sycamore-leaf, 
beautifully dim like lands of cloud in haze, and it 
seems that haply he is of that sweet race whose 
sweetest scion tended the garden of the Sensitive 
Piant. Few garden-flowers survive; but when the 
lily cups are filled and bowed with rain, it is his to 
relieve them—to lift the insect from its chance 
cradle in the deep geranium, or from the campanula 
with its petals of bubbled ice or pearl. 

Untended briers run roaming about the maze of 
thorn and elm, and often the hooked bough holds 
the wanderer by the arm, not clutching, but with 
unobtrusive grasp, confusing none save the heedless, 
and as if with intent to draw attention to all that 
is about—faint woodbine over, jewel of rain in the 
soft printless grass. The greenwood is to be treated 
like a loved book—without rude hands, without. 
soiling what is passed and read. Over the brier, 


yet more upon the compacter foliage of the thorns, 
the bold bryony wanders, so eager that it hardly 
dives down out of light to run in hidden coils as 
bindweed, but creeps on, covering the utmost space 
it can with its length; though not without binding, 
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itself in braids with linked tendrils that open and 
shut like springs, when the wind plays with the 
grasped leaf. The bryony runs so carefully over 
the bush, not entering, that each green-ribbed 
flower greets the sun as it opens, unless its fellows 
are too numerous and shadow it. The flavour of 
Autumn, to be breathed here also, is bitter-sweet— 
sweet with flowers and the hazel-nut, bitter with 
the fume of mouldering leaf and harsh acorn ; bitter 
with Winter, sweet with the Summer gone. Over 
this fortunate field the sky is blue, and the laced 
boughs hide it no more than lashes hide an eye; 
unlike the sky of occasional Sammer days, it does 
not appear like a blue roof aloft, bounding, as if 
solid, a colourless crystalline air, but the atmosphere 
contributes to the blueness, darkening through dis- 
tance, and growing more apparent as the hue in 
delicate tissue when layer is added to layer many 
times. Underfoot, where the elm-shadows bloom 
the sward, the first garden snowdrops of the year 
are found, white and slight under black trees; and 
sword-points of daffodil are thrust through the light 
soil, burning over it at length with flowers. 








THE DRAMA, 





“ AGLAVAINE ET SELYSETTE.” 


Ww the plays of M. Maurice Maeterlinck 
' began to attract notice, some egregious 
person (probably the same who calls the Dart the 
Rhine of England in the Guide Books) dubbed their 
author the Belgian Shakespeare. Well do I remember 
how on a public platform a robust, rotund (respect- 
ably) Rabelaisian English man of letters tossed 
and gored that unhappy phrase. He bethought him 
of the Milton and Klopstock “ chestnut,” and ejacu- 
lated “ Yes, a very Belgian Shakespeare,” amid the 
convulsive laughter of a well-fed audience. The 
cheap and flattering contrast hit them all, you 
could see, between wind and water. Shakespeare, 
the great Shakespeare, our English Shakespeare! 
Belgium, little Belgium, a mere background to the 
antics of Jos Sedley before Waterloo! And as I 
looked on I felt that that hearty, sanguine-com- 
plexioned representative of British common-sense 
would never get within a hundred miles of the 
Maeterlincks of this world so long as he lived. Any 
observation of his on Maeterlinck would be at once 
refuted by the exhibition of his photograph. 

This is not a prelude to the announcement that 
I, at any rate, understand M. Maeterlinck. But I 
should like to understand him; for he is trying to 
tell us something, which we in turn ought to try to 
understand. Meanwhile, I feel his charm. It is a 
very peculiar charm, akin rather to that which the 
art of music gives us rather than the art of literature ; 
vague and fugitive emotions, thoughts not enchained, 
but dissolving one into the other, images dimly seen 
through veils, are the dreamlike things that lie “at 
the back of beyond.” M. Maeterlinck has a pretty 
figure somewhere: “Tout homme a de nobles 
pensées qui passent comme de grands oiseaux blancs 
sur son cceur.” Well, those great white birds pass 
through M. Maeterlinck’s pages. Professor Bellac, 
in Pailleron’s famous comedy, prated of the “au 
dela”; and one laughed. M. Maeterlinck prates of 
it, too; and one doesn’t feel in the least bit inclined 
tolaugh. Yes, he is very charming; I wish I under- 
stood him. 

He published last summer, under the title of 
“Le Trésor des Humbles,” a series of papers—medi- 
tations, rhapsodies, transcendentalisms, one hardly 
knows what to call them—which, amid much that 
is too “steep” for my intelligence, does give one 
here aud there fairly clear glimpses of the truth 
that is in him. An English translation is, I learn, 
to appear before long; and anything like a com- 
prehensive survey of the book may be postponed till 





then. But one or two passages I should like to 
pick out at once, because they happen to be to 
my present purpose. One (from the chapter en- 
titled “Le Tragique Quotidien”) sketches out a 
new “ Poetics,” a new theory of tragedy, which 
would have very much astonished Aristotle. M. 
Maeterlinck would have tragedy leave the material 
and pierce tothe inmost sense of things. Let us get 
rid of the great adventures, he says— 


“Here it is no longer a question of the 
desperate struggle of being against being, desire 
against desire, or of the eternal combat of pas- 
sion andduty. Rather is it a question of letting 
us see what there is that should astonish us in 
the mere fact of living. . Is it while I am 
fleeing from a naked sword that my existence 
attains its most interesting point? Is it always 
in a kiss that my existence touches the sublime ? 
Are there no other moments when you hear 
purer voices and more lasting? Is not your soul 
alive save in the depth of stormy nights? 
People would seem to have thought so up to 
now. Nearly all our tragic authors perceive 
only violent life and the life of yore; and one 
may assert that our whole theatre is anachron- 
istic and that the art of drama is as many years 
behind time as sculpture. . . . Our tragic 
authors, just like modern painters who lag on 
painting history, place all the interest of their 
works in the violence of the anecdote they repro- 
duce. And they aim at diverting us with the 
same kind of acts which pleased barbarians, to 
whom the assaults, murders, and treasons they 
represent were matters of course. Whereas our 
own lives, for the most part, are lived far from 
blood, shriekings and swords, and the tears of 
men have become silent, invisible, and well-nigh 
spiritual, . . .” 


The existing theatre consists of material, violent 
acts ; itisall “ exteriority,” as Mr. George Moore would 
say; and M. Maeterlinck does not recognise the 
world that he knows or any parcel of himself. 


“When I go to the theatre, it seems to me 
that I find myself for an hour or two back again 
in the midst of my ancestors, who had a simple, 
arid and brutal conception of life, such as I 
can scarcely recall and can no longer share... 
I had come in the hope of seeing something of 
life tied fast to its sources and its mysteries by 
bonds which I have neither the chance nor the 
strength of vision to see every day. I had come 
in the hope of a momentary glimpse of the 
beauty, the grandeur, and the gravity of my 
humble work-a-day existence ....and more 
often than not I have only discovered a man 
who has told me at length why he is jealous, 
why he is poisoning someone else, or why he is 
killing himself.” 


And he would have us establish what he calls 
a “static theatre,” which I take to mean a theatre 
where nothing (material) happens, and everything 
(immaterial) is felt. He finds a precedent for such 
a theatre in the tragedies of Aischylus. Well, 
there is an obvious answer to all this, of course. 
The modern drama is not produced under the same 
conditions or to gratify the same needs as the 
/JEschylean. The modern drama is written for the 
modern crowd, and a crowd is a big baby; or, in 
other words, a belated barbarian. No doubt, a 
“<tatic theatre” could give us certain effects which 
would be valuable effects; but those effects can 
be given us in much fuller measure, much more 
conveniently, by other arts than drama. That, I 
say, is the obvious answer. But I am not at all 
sure it is the right one. I am beginning to distrust 
any dogmas about what the theatre can do and 
what it cannot. So hey for the “ static theatre” !— 
if we can get it. 

One thing it would exhibit for us, I doubt not, 
would be the new “ psychology ” (odious slang! but 
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convenient) which M. Maeterlinck treats of in 
another chapter: “ Le Reveil de l'Ame ” :— 


“Formerly, if there was question, for a 
moment, of a presentiment, of the strange im- 
pression of an interview or a glance, of a de- 
cision taken on the unknown side of human 
reason, of an intervention or a force inexplicable 
yet understood, of the secret laws of antipathy 
or sympathy, of elective or instinctive affinities, 
of the preponderant influence of things unsaid, 
people did not pause over these problems, which, 
for that matter, rarely enough disturbed the 
thinker. People only seemed to come upon 
them at haphazard. There was no suspicion 
of the prodigious force with which they un- 
ceasingly weigh down life; naught but haste 
to hark back to the habitual play of passion and 
external event.” 


All that would be changed in the “ static theatre,” 
and, as a matter of fact, the change has already been 
begun in M. Maeterlinck’s plays. For in M. Maeter- 
linck’s essays he is preaching for his own saint; and 
in his own theatre he practises what he preaches. 
Take his new play, just published, Aglavaine ef 
Sélysette (Paris: Société du Mercure de France). Of 
“ exteriority " there is next to nothing init. What 
it has it shares with Ibsen's Rosmersholm. Rosmer 
met Rebecca, his elective affinity. They loved 
because they were made for one another. So Mrs. 
Rosmer threw herself into the mill-race. Méléandre 
met Aglavaine. They loved each other with a 
spiritual love—* l'amour qui ignore les petites choses 
de l'amour.” So Méléandre’s child-wife, Sélysette, 
threw herself from the top of the ruined tower, 
which is an inevitable feature of all M. Maeterlinck’s 
stage “sets.” But the bare, external facts are 
nothing. The interest lies in the atmosphere, that 
of the borderland between dream and waking, 
thought and what is not yet thought—the atmo- 
sphere of the sub-conscious. The interest is in the 
perpetual question “of a presentiment, of a de- 
cision taken on the unknown side of human reason, 
of the secret cause of antipathy or sympathy, 
of the preponderant influence of things unsaid.” 
Here we do indeed get momentary glimpses of 
“life tied fast to its sources and mysteries by bonds 
which we have neither the chance nor the strength 
of vision to see every day.” The moral is an old 
one, however, the pity of it—and the strangeness. 
“Is it not strange, Sélysette?” says Aglavaine. “I 
love you, and love Méléandre; Méléandre loves me, 
and you too; you love us both; and yet we cannot 
live happy, because the hour when human beings 
can so live together is not yet.” As for the technic, 
that consists in the same pre-Raphaelite simplicity 
as in the previous plays (with, however, much less 
abuse of the “echo”), the same stiff working of 
(highly spiritualised) marionettes, the same intro- 
duction of a child terrified by it knows not what— 
and, of course, the inevitable ballad-refrain :— 


“Quand l’amant sortit 
(J’entendis la porte) 
Quand l’amant sortit 
Elle avait souri ... 


- etc. 

Altogether a very charming little work, which I 
hope to see performed some day in the “ static 
theatre.” A.B. W 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





“A LAWN GAG.” 


Sir,—It is not easy to see what the writer of the article 
under this title in your last number is driving at, beyond that he 
but his 


idea of an Anglican bishop must be a generalisation formed from 


obviously intends “to give annoyance to somebody” ; 


extremely limited experience if “a kind of schoolgirlish and self- 


conscious primness ” really enters into it. Is he thinking, one 





wonders, of Thirlwall, or Philpotts, or Blomfield, or Wilberforce, 
or Selwyn ; or, perhaps, Patteson, or Mackenzie, or MacDougall, 
or Hannington ?—to omit all mention of men still living. Again, 
to suggest that Roman Catholic prelates are “ more at home with 
their faith ’’—if, as I suppose, this means “ believe more implicitly 
what they profess to believe”—would seem to involve a rather 
odious charge against a body of more or less eminent men, and 
to be in direct contradiction to the facts of history. No doubt 
worldly ecclesiastics have held high place in England, but I 
would venture to suggest that, so far as personal character goes 
—and, after all, 1 suppose the ultimate test of a man’s faith is 
his xioris )«4—the see of Canterbury, or any other English see, 
need not fear comparison with the see of Kome. One would 
have thought, too, that the Public School and University train- 
ing which most of our bishops have enjoyed would have been 
less likely to foster “ a schoolgirlish and self-conscious primness ” 
than the education which the Church of Rome prefers for her 
ecclesiastics. 

As to Spurgeon—well, he was Spurgeon; though I doubt if 
his sense of humour, and expression of it, credibly commended 
him to his brethren of the “ Baptist Communion.” But the 
story of the extempore (I hope Spurgeon did not write “ ex- 
temporary ”) prayer is, if I remember right, given by him as an 
example of a style to be avoided. 

It is, however, hardly worth while to argue seriously with a 
writer who supposes that either apron and gaiters, or what is 
profanely called the “ magpie,” are “ mediwval robes.” It must be 
to these that he refers. ‘The only other “ robe,” so far as I know, 
is the cope, which is the statutory and canonical dress of an 
Anglican bishop on certain occasions; and as all his pre- 
decessors have, or might have, worn this since long before 
“ mediwval” times, one does not see why he should be less com- 
fortable in it than a Continental bishop—though, perhaps, he 
has it of rather handsomer materials. But he does not have to 
wear it often, nor for very long.— Yours obediently, 


A. J. BUTLER, 


FEDERATIVE UNION. 


Srr,—Permit me to address a few words in your columns to 
“the predominant partner.” Having officiated for nearly ten 
years as Honorary General Treasurer of the Scottish Home 
Rule Association, my experience may be of some little value to 
those who are endeavouring now to organise a National Federal 
Union. Its headquarters are, of course, in London, and I take 
this opportunity of assuring its promoters that we Scottish 
Home Rulers heartily wish it god-speed. 

The words “ Home Rule”—which, after some difference of 
opinion, were adopted in the name of the Scottish Association 
for the purpose of proclaiming its sympathy with everything 
that was loyal and constitutional in the Irish movement—have 
subjected the Scottish Association to a good deal of misappre- 
hension and prejudice; nor, I am sorry to say, did they evoke, 
during the whole period of my official connection with it, much 
gratitude or co-operation from the Irish National party. It is 
satisfactory, therefore, to notice that the new association has 
preferred by its name to indicate its aspirations towards a union 
in the direction of federation, and to sink the words “ Home 
Rule,” which have unfortunately created the impression that the 
Home Rule movement was centrifugal instead of centripetal 
in its aims. 

Established, as the new association will be, in the great 
Metropolis of the British Empire, and extending its branches over 
the whole United Kingdom as well as gradually over the British 
colonies, there can be little doubt of its aim being union and 
not separation. In thus acknowledging London as the centre 
of the Empire, however, we Scotsmen must not be supposed by 
the predominant partner to have surrendered our nationality. 
We gladly recognise and respect the Englishman’s love for his 
home, which he likes to call his “ castle,” and the pride he takes 
in his own county and country beyond all others; but we expect 
from our Southern neighbours equal respect for the traditions so 
dear to the smaller kingdom, which, after having preserved its 
independence for a thousand years against the incursions of 
vikings, Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, and the com- 
bination of these races which formed the great English nation, 
entered into a treaty of union with England nesrly two hundred 
years ago upon the basis of entire equality excepting as regards 
population and wealth. The Scottish Home Rule Association 
has had to devote many of its publications to asserting these 

facts and explaining how our ancestors were induced to acquiesce 
in an incorporating Union which, for dynastic and other reasons 
no longer operative, was preferred by England to the Federal 
Union desired by the Scottish people. 

We hope also that the people of England will show some 
sympathy with the aspirations of the bright and brave Irish 
race, who, looking back upon hundreds of years of oppression 


and unfair treatment by England, will forget and forgive it if 
allowed an opportunity, by the prudent management of their 
own affairs, of redeeming the disgraca which has been too long 


i attached to their misfortunes. 
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Historical study will convince fair-minded English people 
that if the Union of England and Scotland had preceeded upon 
federal lines and been made a model—as the incorporating Union 
was—for the subsequent union with Ireland, the United Kingdom 
would have become at least as prosperous, while peace and good- 
will would have long ago united the three nationalities in a 
common brotherhood. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that, with mutual sympathy and 
consideration, all Home Rulers in the three kingdoms may now 
co-operate for the objects which, truly understood, are common 
to all alike. 

Fortunately, at the present conjuncture, a book has appeared 
which discusses the necessity for Home Rule, and the natural 
evolution of the British Constitution in that direction, in a calm 
and philosophical spirit. Under the title of “ Federation and 
Empire,” Mr. Spalding proves, by careful statistics illustrated 
by diagrams, that the Imperial Parliament has become unfitted 
for attending both to the internal affairs of each of the three 
kingdoms and to the more extensive interests of the Empire ; 
that each of the three home countries suffers in its domestic 
interests from the congestion of Parliament, even England being 
occasionally subjected to the domination of the sister countries 
in matters which concern her alone; and that the true remedy 
is the devolution of the legislative and administrative powers 
necessary for the due regulation of the domestic affairs of each 
of the three kingdoms on a legislative body and executive re- 
pane that kingdom alone. These bodies, which Mr. 

palding regards as offshocts merely of the present House of 
Commons, exercising delegated powers, ought, in his opinion, 
to consist in each case of a Single Chamber; and, in order to 
prevent their encroaching on the powers of ,the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, he suggests that the Bills passed by the Single Chamber 
of each State should, as at present, require to be passed by the 
House of Lords before receiving the Royal Assent. Although 
the House of Lords, besides being the Second Chamber of each 
of the State Legislatures, would thus become largely a constitu- 
tional Court of Review, necessitating the scrutiny of State Bills 
by highly-trained constitutional lawyers, Mr. Spalding does not 
touch the thorny subject of its reconstruction. That, however, 
would become inevitable under the altered system. As regards 
taxation, while each State is to impose and expend its own taxes 
for State purposes, the risk of collision between the Federal and 
State Legislatures is ingeniously obviated by providing that 
the Budget of each State should be reported to the Imperial 
House of Commons for the purpose of its imposing the due con- 
tribution of the State for Imperial purposes, the whole taxes 
being collected by the Imperial or Federal Government and the 
—— applicable to each State being paid over to its own 

xchequer. 

By advising the people of the several States to content 
themselves at first with a moderate devolution of legislative 
powers, which might be gradually increased (or withdrawn if 
necessary), Mr. Spalding disarms the fears of revolutionary and 
oppressive action which have been conjured up by Unionist 
imaginations as the necessary concomitants of Home Rule, 
especially in Ireland. 

The mere indication here given of the heads of the great 
argument which Mr. Spalding has so clearly and calmly sub- 
mitted to the British people will suggest the many difficulties 
which arose in discussing the Home Rule Bills of the late 
Government. Most of these are frankly stated and satisfactorily 
obviated in Mr. Spalding’s work, which should now become the 
constitutional text-book on the subject. 

Fortified by such an exposition, and by the convietion— 
which is now all but universal among the Home Rulers of 
England and Scotland, and largely prevalent a rong thinking 
Home Rulers in Ireland—that a tedoral union of the Home 
Countries is the enly practicable solution of the Home Rule 
question, the Natioual Federative Union should have a great 
work before it. Its modus operandi must necessarily be 
educational, and in this respect, if duly supported so as to start 
an organ of its own, it should become not less effective than the 
Federalist was in America in the elucidation of the great 
question which has now to be solved by the British people. 

As Mr. Morley said the other night at Glasgow, “ The more 
important work of the Liberal party is to be done outside the 
House of Commons. Our party cannot live on mere negation 
and mere criticism.” —I am, ete., 

WILLIAM MITCHELL, 

Edinburgh, November 9th, 1896. 


MR. DAVIDSON’S “BALLAD OF A NUN.” 


S1r,—It is too late in the day for a faithful reader of Tur 
SPEAKER to begin a letter on one of “ A. T. Q. C.’s” Canseries 
with expressions of the interest they excite and the pleasure they 
afford. They stand like a thing apart in English journalism, 
and it is not too much to say that the best of them are equal to 
the great exemplars upon which they are modelled, and from 
which they derive their name. 





My present object is to call attention to a point raised 
against Mr. Davidson in last week’s Causerie on his new 
volume of Ballads, but for which, | venture to think, he should 
not be held responsible. In the third paragraph (I quote only 
the last few lines) “ A. T. Q. C.” says :—‘* Mr. Davidson is at 
liberty, if he choose, to construct and people his own Pantheon : 
he may ‘sit down and make a little Heaven of his own’: but he 
should not, I protest, take the divinities worsh ippe d by other 
menand pervert these to his strange employments.” (The italics 
are mine.) 

I do not know the age or origin of the legend that Mr. 
Davidson used as the subject of his poem “The Ballad of a 
Nun” (included in his previous volume), but in making the 
Virgin Mary the protectwress of the erring nun, he was only 
following the legend as it has been embalmed in verse by 
Zorrilla in his poem “ Margarita la Torrera,” which opens with 
an invocation of which the following is the concluding verse : 

**Venid los que llorais! oid mi canto 

Los que creeis en la virtud y el cielo: 

Venid, almas transidas de quebranto 

Venid 4 oirme y hallareis consuelo, 

Vereis lucir tras la tormenta oscura 

Un rayo de esperanza y de ventura ’’— 
and ends with a colloquy between Margarita and the Virgin, in 
whom the nun recognises, with surprised terror and emotion, the 
living image of herself. 

The Virgin says to her: 

‘*Te acogiste al huir bajo mi ampare 
Y no te abandoné: ve todavia 
Ante mi altar ardiendo tu bujia: 
Yo ocupé tu lugar—piensa tu en mi.” 


And with those words 


‘*del aire puro en el aziil sereno 
Se elevé la magnifica vision.’’ 


The scene is laid in the church of her old convent to which 
—deserted, weary, and heartbroken—she returns to find con- 
solation and peace. Nothing can be more impressive than the 
meeting of the returned wanderer with the Mother of Christ, 
at the dead of night, in the lonely church, the Virgin (in the 
guise of a nun) making a midnight round, the chastened sinner 
seeking shelter from the storm that rages without. Margarita’s 
repentance is complete. She kneels before the figure of the 
Virgin at her favourite altar, and taking leave of the world at 
its feet— 

‘Vivid en paz Margarita la tornera 
Sin mas mundo que el torno y el altar.”’ 


As, read in the original Spanish and in the true spirit of 
Roman Catholicism, with its simple unbounded faith and strong 
emotional appeal, it is likely that all consideration of the ethical 
significance of the means employed to redeem the erring nun 
would be swamped in the rush of pity for her sin and joy at her 
regained happiness, so it may be admitted that, from the 
Protestant standpoint, the moral aspect of the part played by 
the Virgin may obtrude itself on the mind of the serious reader. 

Be that as it may, however, it will be seen that in assigning 
the service, which “ A. T. Q.C.” holds to be morally unsound, to 
the Mother of Christ, Mr. Davidson has, at the worst, followed 
the lead set him by the Spanish poet. He has but given us an 
English version of Zorrilla’s beautiful poem; and unless he can 
say that ho drew his inspiration for the “ Ballad of a Nun” 
from his own poetic consciousness and from that source alone, 
the choice of the Virgin as the instrument of Salvation is not 
his but Zorrilla’s, always assuming that the legend does not go 
further back.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


D. N. Samson. 
12, Serjeant’s Inn, Temple, E.C., 11th November, 1896. 








CHENONCEAUX. 





JN the days of pomp and pleasure 
; It was wrought in fashion rare, 
A lordly house of leisure 

On the little, laughing Cher, 
And the waters danced around it, 
And the green banks rose to bound it 
Till roof and turret crowned it, 

Tall and fair. 


And thither, spurring level 

With their plumes upon the breeze, 
Rode the gallants to the revel— 

Lusty hearts that ranged at ease 
O’er the vineclad slopes, and clattered 
Through the village streets, and battered 
At the hostels, ere they scattered 

*Mid the trees. 
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Ah, the hunting and the hawking 
For the monarch and his man, 
Ah, the mirth and merry talking 
In the chateau, when Diane 
Won it fair with bow and quiver, 
And kisséd the royal giver, 
As they leaned and watched the river 
Where it ran! 


But love may lose its glamour, 
And luck avert his face; 
The eyes that could enamour 
And the lips that granted grace 
By the yesterdays were hidden, 
And to-morrow flowered unbidden 
Round feet that moved unchidden 
In their place. 


But Chenonceaux, lightly scorning 
Lapse of years and fortune’s lies, 
Watched the valley wake at morning 

And the sunset fill the skies 
With its pageant rare and splendid— 
Like a queen with pomp attended 
Till her little day is ended 
And she dies. 


And doubtless yet some lady 

Spends her happy springtime there, 
And wanders through the shady 

Woodland paths with loosened hair, 
Or, laughing with her lover, 
Marks the night creep down and cover 
The gray walls built above her, 

And the Cher. 


Chenonceaux. ARTHUR AUSTIN JACKSON, 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


= ~~ _ 


Mr. Joun Davipson’s “ New Batiaps.”—II. 


\ POET with a message, as people call it—a poet, 
L that is to say, who concerns himself actively 
with criticism and theories of life, and is eager to 
impress his theories on mankind—can hardly over- 
look one simple and effective artifice that lies ready 
to his hand. I may call it the Artifice of an 
Imaginary Heaven. You invent a number of 
characters whose conduct raises the question which 
you believe yourself capable of answering; you let 
them work out their earthly careers to a point at 
which the necessity for an answer becomes impera- 
tive, and you then and there transport them to 
Heaven and deliver your answer by the lips of the 
Almighty. I need not dwell on the effectiveness of 
the artifice, for it is obvious—so obvious that (as the 
poet will make haste to remind me) it has been 
recognised by everyone who has set about making a 
religion from the begioning of the world. It is, in 
fact, the very first, the absolutely necessary step in 
the process of transforming a theory of life into a 
religion. 

But the impressiveness of the artifice depends 
upon the rarity with which you employ it—and the 
consistency. And if you once dare to use it, you 
must be prepared for it to stand as an ultimate 
sanction for all your writings, as the final test to 
which your readers may refer any passage of yours, 
even if you do not so refer it, even if you do not 
invite the reference. The Divine Reasoning must be 
reasonable, consistent—that is an axiom from which 
no reader will release you. And if you once claim to 
identify your reasoning with the divine, yours must 
be reasonable also and consistent. You cannot, to 
use a violent illustration, appeal in one poem to the 
god Kali and descant in the next upon the sacred- 
ness of human life. 


Mr. Davidson is fond of conveying his characters 
to Heaven and of dealing out his awards there. 
(For the matter of that—what with Mr. Brown’s 





“Catherine Kinrade” and Mr. Kipling's “ Tomlin- 
son "—the artifice has been busily worked, of late; 
I won't say worked for all it is worth, for indeed its 
possibilities appear to me to be practically endless.) 
In his previous volume of “ Ballads and Songs” a 
musician who has spent his life in dreaming of a great 
symphony, while his wife and child slowly died of 
starvation, is transported aloft and finds that his 
music has become the music of the spheres. Among 
these “New Ballads” we find one of “An Artist’s 
Wife.” Again the wife pines, while the husband 
toils at his painting. Suddenly he looks in her face 
and realises that she is old and ugly; and finding, 
too, that the world about this time is coming to an 
end, he deserts her and the children, and goes—if I 
may use a vile phrase for his very dirty conduct— 
“upon the scoop.” In Mr. Davidson's more resonant 
language— 
“He fled, and joined a motley throng 
That held carousal day and night; 
With love and wit, with dance and song, 

They snatched a last intense delight.’ 
Meanwhile his wife works to feed and clothe the 
children, until she and they die in hunger and 
despair. The artist stands aghast at this result 
—he does indeed. Aghast to hear that, having 
nothing to eat, they bad starved: but let us have 
it in Mr. Davidson's own words— 

* Aghast he heard the story: ‘ Dead! 
All dead in hunger and despair! 
1 courted misery,’ he said ; 
‘But here is more than I can bear.” 


And he hasn't even been horsewhipped! However, 
he falls to work again; and now his work is 
beautiful, for now he mingled his colours “ with 
tears, sir’—as Sir Joshua didn't say. “Tears 
mingled now with blood and brain!” explains Mr. 
Davidson. So the earth comes to an end, and the 
artist is borne aloft to Paradise. And there he sees 
a spirit seated on a silver throne and adored by 
Seraphs and Cherubs. 
* He asked, ‘Who may this martyr be ? 
What votaress of saintly rule?’ 
A Cherub said, ‘No martyr; she 
Had one gift ; she was beautiful.” 


So he passes on and comes to another bower, where 
another spirit sits on a golden throne; and hears 
that this is ‘‘a simple maid, who spent her life in 
charity.” And last he comes to a diamond throne, 
and there finds a nameless beauty seated, with 
“ Hierarchs "’ bowing before her. 

“© Who was she?’ God Himself replied: 
‘In misery her lot was cast ; 
She lived a woman’s life, and died 
Working My work until the last.’ 
“Tt was his wife. He said, ‘I pray 
Thee, Lord, despatch me now to Hell.’ 
But God said, ‘ Ao: here you shall slay, 
And in her pe we for ever di _ 


So you see that, according to Mr. Davidson, Heaven 
is hard to miss. You go there because you are 
physically beautiful; or you go there because the 
wife you have starved and deserted happens to be 
a good woman. And as we learn from other poems, 
the Holy Staff puts forth buds in divine approval of 
Tannbiiuser’s behaviour in the Hirselberg, and the 
Virgin keeps sentry-go while an amorous nun gads 
off, like Leech's cook, in a ’appy disposition in which 
she can love any man. I recognise that Mr. Davidson 
is serious; and if I speak lightly, it is not because I 
feel lightly on these matters, but because I have 
scarce the patience to speak in any other way. 


And I recognise that, so far, he is consistent: 
wrong, but consistently wrong. But I turn the 
pages and come on “A Ballad of a Workman,” 
which seems to me entirely right and entirely 
inconsistent with the doctrines we have been ex- 
amining. A workman—to tell the story briefly— 
labours in a dark street, in “a clanging town,” 
beneath polluted skies. “ What is the use of it?” 
he cries. 


“Let me go forth and find my soul in 
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the world I inherit.” So he goes forth, and in the 
greenwood finds his soul—and it bids him return 
to his labour. 
“The worker never knows defeat, 
Though unvictorious he may die: 
The anvil and the grimy street, 
My destined throne and Calvary!” 


He turns to go back; and, on his way, overtakes 
a tottering old alchemist who has the secret of 
perpetual life, but is dying because he is weary of 
life— 
“And I am tired of night and day, 
And tired of men who never change. 
“ All earthly hope ceased long ago ; 
Yet, like a mother young and fond 
Whose child is dead, I ache to know 
If there be anything beyond.” 


The alchemist dies; and the workman stands with 
the parchment scroll in his hand, the secret that 
shall give him life-without-death, and riches and 
power. And he argues the case out with himself; 
and he sees that, even if he bestow it on all man- 
kind, the seed of perpetual life can only grow a 
curse— 
“* And youth would end, and truth decline, 
And only pale illusion rule ; 
For it is death makes love divine, 
Men human, life so sweet and full !’ 
“He burnt the seroll. ‘I shall not cheat 
My destiny. Life, death for me! 
The anvil and the grimy street, 
My unknown throne and Calvary!’ 
“Only obedience can be great ; 
It brings the Golden Age again : 
Even to be still, abiding fate, 
Is kingly ministry to men!” 


Beautiful and noble lines indeed! But is this 
the voice which was telling us, a while ago, that 
we have only to be pretty or to do what seems 
good in our own eyes and we shall all go to Heaven? 
Why, the “ Ballad of a Workman” almost links its 
note with that of Matthew Arnold's great “Im- 
mortality” sonnet, that austerest of all calls to 
battle. It has the strength of discipline: and when- 
ever Mr. Davidson deserts dynamite, which kicks in 
all directions, and trains his artillery as he does in 
this ballad, may I be there to help the cheering! 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEON, 


A NARRATIVE OF THE EVENTS WHICH HAVE TAKEN 
PLACE IN FRANCE FROM THE LANDING OF NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE ON THE First OF Marcu, 1815, TILL THE 
ResToRATION OF Lovis XVIII. By Helen Maria 
Williams. Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Co. 


NAPOLEON’s LAst VoyaGces. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


TT\HE magnitude of the sustained public interest in 

Napoleon's history, among the English-speaking 
as well as the French-speaking peoples, is perhaps 
better illustrated by the little books than by the 
big bocks which are published about him. But 
for Napoleon’s name upon the title-page, no one 
would have troubled to reprint this narrative of 
events in France in 1815 any more than other com- 
positions in verse or prose of that opinionated 
spinster whose aggressive preenomen becomes less 
tolerable as her species multiplies. Miss Williams 
—there is a sort of retributive justice in writing 
her down with that undistinguished “ Miss’”—had no 
narrative power; and it must have been entirely 
for the sake of the Bonaparte whom she hated 
that the Burrows Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, have had 
her book excellently well printed at the University 
Press of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Her “luminous 





observations” are trivial commonplaces: she _ is 
dull without being impartial; but she does occa- 
sionally let fall something about Napoleon which, 





perhaps, justifies the enterprise of the American 
publishers. We do not seem to have remembered a 
story of Pius VII. which she tells. The Pope was 
in Paris, and Bonaparte, with his Philistine Lati- 
tudinarianism, wished to bring M. Maron, whom he 
used to call “ Monsieur le Pape Protestant,” and his 
Holiness into accord; but Pius replied that he had 
no hopes “ de tirer le Marron du feu.” Miss Williams, 
as an illustration of the tolerant feeling in Irance, 
gives a pretty picture of the Protestant pastor 
preaching the funeral sermon in a Catholic chapel, 
amid the prayers of the poor, for no less a person 
than—* Miss Ann, or Nancy, Parsons.” The account 
she gives of the state of popular feeling in 1815 is 
scarcely entitled to much credit ; she had the faculty 
for remembering phrases, but not that for judging 
the opinion of the people. But she retails the gossip 
of Paris at the moment when Napoleon, having 
fallen, was being depreciated, and when fine persons 
declared Wellington a greater general. Her only 
regret about the Treaty of Vienna seems to have 
been at the dispersal of the art treasures which the 
great man had “ collected,” and she heaves a chaste 
sigh as she loses sight of the Venus of Medici. It 
is interesting, however, to find her saying that in 
Germany “ it is said on all sides that the Sovereigns 
may in vain make peace; that the struggle has been 
one of nations and not of dynasties; and that the 
Germans will never consider the quarrel with France 
as terminated till Alsatia and Lorraine, and all the 
conquests of Louis XIV., be restored and united into 
a Kingdom of Burgundy, governed by a German t 
prince.” ri 
The accounts of Napoleon's voyages to Elba and 
St. Helena which Mr. Unwin was publishing at the 
same time that the American publishers were refur- 
bishing Helen Maria Williams, have a much higher 
value as historical documents. Admiral Glover, in | 
particular, who conducted the fallen Emperor to Elba, 
has that directness and sincerity which is character- 
istic of the British sailor. He has the faculty for 
observing and recording what he observed, rather ‘ 
than the much less useful power of making observa- F 
tions. Hence, when he tells us with what transports aa 
the British sailors were received at Marseilles in 
1814, we know he is telling the truth; and the bi { 
curious way in which Captain Ussher treated the Ltt 
commandant at Marseilles may be commended to ae 
those who want to know “why we are hated.” 
One notable remark which is recorded of Napoleon 
is his prophecy that ths Elbe would become more 
important than the Scheldt. This was contrary to 
the whole tendency of English expert opinion; but 
it is Hamburg, and not Antwerp, which has beaten 
Liverpool. 


THE CELTIC MUSE. 


Bovucus. By Nora Hopper. 
John Lane, 


UNDER QUICKEN London ; 
Tue Celtic revival receives so many recruits that it 
would seem as if Ireland were a nest of singing- 
birds, all waiting for one who should show them the 
way. The Celtic glamour is in Miss Hopper’s eyes, 
and much of it she is able to tell to her hearers, 
despite an apparent want of knowledge which 
occasionally makes her contented with hearsay 
phrases for lack of the thing itself. Readers of Miss 
Hopper's earlier work will not need to be told that 
it is full of echoes, probably quite unconscious ones, 
for she has a rich gift of her own. Two things her 
poetry requires for its ripening—a long residence in 
Ireland, and emancipation from the influence of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats. From him she has caught strange 
names and phrases, which make her work artificial 
rather than real. Even a true-born Irish person 
may be excused for not knowing what “ Miscann 
Many” means, or the oddly grotesque - looking 
“Dinny Math,” which is, surely, one of Mr. Yeats’ 
phoneticisms. And what, or who, is “Saav"? Still 
these are little things where there is the root of the 
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matter; and that Miss Hopper is a poet no reader of 
hers can fail to discern. She is at her finest when she 
gets rid of her influences and abandons herself to 
her own inspiration. Here is a Connaught Love- 
Song, of Dr. Hyde's translation, rendered in pas- 
sionate verse which hardly pauses for breath :— 


“There's a grey fog over Dublin of the curses; 
It blinds my eyes, mavrone, and stops my breath ; 
And I travel slow that once could run the swiftest ; 
And I fear ere I meet Mauryeen I'll meet Death. 


“There's a grey fog over Dublin of the curses, 
And a grey fog dogs my footsteps as they go; 

{ And it’s long and sore to tread the road to Connaught: 
Is it fault of brogues or feet I fare so slow?” 


*There’s a grey fog over Dublin of the curses, 
But the Connaught wind will blow it from my way, 
And a Connaught girl will kiss it from my memory, 
If the Death that walks beside me will delay. 


“There's a grey fog over Dublin of the curses. 
And no wind comes to break its stillness deep; 


And a Connaughtman lies on the road to Connaught, 
And Mauryeen will not kiss him from his sleep-— 
Ululu!” 


It is in such swift lyrical moments that Miss Hopper 
is most surely a poet. Curiously enough, for all her 
lack of experience, she is nearer to Ferguson and 
Walsh, Callanan and Mangan, than those of her 
contemporaries who have breathed the air of the old 
land from birth. The something wild and free of 
Yon Celtic masters she has caught not once but 
often :— 


“Everyone knows that a rose will fade, 
(Sure, I knew too! 
So why would I be a whit dismayed 
When you died, Roisin dubh? 
For a day and a night and a morrow, 
The bloom of you— 
Then death: and what use of sorrow 
For a rose, Roisin dubh ¥ 
“ Yet, little black rose, so dear you were— 
So sweet you grew; 
And your stem is sad now you are not there, 
And your leaves, Roisin dubh! 
O little black rose! my soul I'd give, 
My body too, 
For a day, for an hour, that you might live 
On your bush, Roisin dubh! 


“ Sweet, sweet, till the world was glad for you, 
And kinder too; 
Now your bush and your world are sad for you, 
Roisin dubh!” 


Sometimes Miss Hopper makes an exquisite phrase 
of music— 
“ When the red lark 
Cries to his hid wife from the windy sky.” 


She has the true romantic touch in— 


“ And first the Night lost in her wild black hair 
Came crooning down the valleys to Kenmare— 
Crooning an old song lost the raths amid, 

Far fallen from love and grace, 
Since days when first the darkness Oscar hid 
And covered Niam’s face. 
Night, moving slowly, lost in visions sweet, 
And all the cabins listening for her feet.” 


The remaining verses, with their fine comparisons, 
do not touch the suggestive magic of this. 

It is probably a part of Miss Hopper’s rush and 
impulse that she tries many manners. In none can 
she be said to fail, though as a Celtic poet she is most 
excellent. This would be no unworthy addition to 
the Greek anthology :— 


“ Bring roses for Castara’s breast— 
Nay, no more roses bring: 
Let be the rose where she blooms best, 
Castara ’s followed Spring. 


“IT know a path with poppies red, 
Milk-white with blossomed May; 
Linden and birch meet overhead— 
And that’s Castara’s way. 


“O well befall thee, happy way— 
Fair fall thy poppies red ! 
a1 





“For O, our poppies all are white, 
And life’s a weary thing, 
Since, taking from our eyes the light, 
Castara ’s followed Spring.” 


Yet, despite their grace and charm, these are not 
the vital things of the book. A good many in- 
clusions in the latter sections are unworthy Miss 
Hopper; and “East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon,” and, still more, ‘‘ La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 
are indiscretions of youth. Miss Hopper is better 
and worse than her admirations; but when she is 
herself she is a poet of passion and sweetness, 
and in her next volume we shall hope to find hex 
altogether herself. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Tue Unirep States or America, 17€5-1865, By Edward 
Channing, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in 
Harvard University. Cambridge: The University Press. 
AFTER a very careful examination we must pro- 
nounce this little book quite admirable. It is the 
very book we have been looking for these many 
years, and until now have failed to find. There are 
admirable short histories of most European coun- 
tries, but we know of no other book suitable at once 
for the upper forms of schools, the undergraduate, 
and the general reader, which gives any really 
useful and intelligible sketch of the history of the 
United States within three hundred and fifty pages. 
Professor Channing tells us just what the English 
reader wants to know: how the Atlantic States 
were colonised; how they came to revolt; how 
they formed their constitution; how they spread 
Westward, and how they maintained the Union. 
He does not give a dry summary of facts, on the one 
hand, as Mr. Doyle does in his book on America 
which Mr. Freeman edited; nor, on the other hand, 
does he indulge in that high-falutin which mars so 
many other books about America. He gives a clear, 
and on the whole a judicious, account of the real 
trend of history, the inner causation of events. 
Though his book stops thirty years ago, before 
silver was “demonetised,” we would tell anyone 
who desires to understand the present crisis in the 
United States to begin by reading it. 

Professor Channing is as impartial as can be 
expected of human flesh. He is impartial as against 
England. There are occasional exceptions, as, for 
instance, when he suppresses the real reason why 
in 1823 Monroe declined to co-operate with Canning. 
Canning asked the American Government to join in 
two resolutions: (1) not to allow the “Holy Alliance” 
to take any part of the American continent, and 
(2) not to make any fresh occupation for England 
or the United States. Adams, who was Secretary of 
State, consulted Jefferson. Jefferson said he would 
like to see Cuba joined to the States. The American 
Government, acting on this advice, shirked Canning's 
request, and formulated the Monroe doctrine for 
themselves. These facts throw a little light on 
what Professor Channing calls “‘ Monroe’s courageous 
act in declining Canning’s overtures.” The remark- 
able thing is really Canning’s magnanimity in back- 
ing Monroe, even though he had declined the self- 
denying resolution. But these are small points. 
Englishmen, on the whole, have no reason to com- 
plain of the Harvard Professor. We count it even 
more remarkable that the Southerner has com- 
paratively little reason tocomplain, His sympathies 
are with the North, of course; but he does not give 
that disproportionate share to the achievements of 
the New England as distinguished from the Middle 
and Southern States which has marred most of the 
writings of the Northerners. As a matter of plain 
fact, half the population of the revolting colonies 
was in 1760 south of the Mason and Dixon line; and 
though we have heard so much of Boston Harbour, 
the most solid achievements of the War of Indepen- 
dence and of the subsequent formation of the Con- 

stitution were due to men of the mixed races of 





Be thy skies blue, though ours are gray, 
And all our roses dead, 


the Middle States and Virginia. Furthermore, it is 
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mainly to men of the same mixed races—German 
and Scotch-Irish, as much as English—that we must 
attribute the great advance westward during the 
last half century. The comparative superiority of 
New England in the world of letters has blinded 
many people to the rougher work done by the less 
cultured mixed race. We must end as we began by 
describing the book as quite excellent. 





A PHILOLOGIST AT PLAY. 


A Srupent’s Pastime: Bertna:a Serect Series or 
ARTICLES REPRINTED FROM “ NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., D.C.L, LL.D. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


Ir might almost seem at first sight as though this 
student’s pastime had consisted in waging war on 
those reckless and self-confident persons who are 
unwary enough to display their ignorance in the 
pages of Notes and Queries. But this would be 
putting a very malicious construction on Professor 
Skeat’s scholarly zeal; we should rather be grateful 
to him for going out of his way to enlighten us, and 
it should please us to know that he himself has 
found a relief from concentrated study in these 
byways of research. In his “Introduction” he 
modestly relates his philological labours, dwelling 
at some length on the tentative efforts, made by 
himself and others, which are now reaching their 
happy result in the “New English Dictionary.” 
Among these he seems to include his own “ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,” first published in 1882, but this 
opinion will hardly be endorsed by those who 
have long regarded it as the standard authority on 
English words. It was, however, one outcome of 
the great movement, and the same may be said of 
his editions of Chaucer and “Piers Plowman ”— 


| editions of an entirely new type, rendered possible 


by the study of medieval texts which the prepara- 
tion of the “ New Dictionary ” involved. This new 
era of Enaglish philology is, of course, due to the 
combined efforts of many scholars, but to no one are 
we more indebted than we are to Professor Skeat. 
A few of the etymologies established by him (such 
as puzzle, spawn, hogshead) are accounted for in the 
volume before us, which, indeed, owes its main interest 
to the philological element. The literary allusions and 
comments have little value or meaning for any but 
those who possess special knowledge or have access 
to rare books. Occasionally, indeed, Professor Skeat 
writes at greater length, and then we have a really 
interesting note, as, eg., when he traces the origin 
of Satan's title of Lucifer, and the notion that he 
wished to establish his seat in the North, all based 
on a misconception of Isaiah xiv. 12, 13. Among 
the philological notes are several which should be 
found useful or suggestive by the genuine learner. 
To this class belong those comparing the long vowels 
in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, English, and modern Ger- 
man; tracing the conversion of Middle English en 
and er into in and av respectively ; and account- 
ing for the existence of the same dental sound in 
such words as brother, either on the one hand, 
and father, gather on the other. The substitution 
of father for fader is, Professor Skeat thinks, due to 
Northern influence, and took place during the Wars 
of the Roses, which tended to confuse the dialects. 
The majority of readers will probably be more 
attracted by the notes on individual words, 
especially those with a romantic history, which 
make a direct appeal to the imagination, instead 
of leaving one to discover the imaginative ele- 
ments for oneself. Who is so dull as not to feel 
some faint interest when he is told that porce- 
lain (Portuguese porcellana, “ China-ware”) was 
so called from its resemblance to the porcellana, 
& large univalve shell, the curved upper surface 
of which was compared to the back of a little 
pig (Latin porcella)? There is a good deal of 
curiosity about proper names, which will be 








gratified by such picturesque etymologies as 
Lytton (“churchyard”), Leighton (“ vegetable- 
garden”), Barton (“barley enclosure”), Lime- 
house (lime-oast = “lime-kiln”), and Howard, the 
“ hedge-ward,” whose function it was “ garder 
tout le bestail d'un bourg.” The Jingoes may be 
interested to learn that they probably derive their 
appellation from St. Gengulfus, a Burgundian 
saint and martyr of the eighth century. Popular 
proverbs and colloquial expressions, again, are by 
no means neglected. A “ baker’s dozen,” it ap- 
pears, was so called because it was the custom for 
bakers to throw in a thirteenth loaf with every 
twelve they gave out for sale as payment to the 
retail-dealer; in fact, they were forbidden by law to 
give money instead. People were sent to Jericho, 
because that was where King David bade his ser- 
vants “tarry till their beards were grown,” and the 
same advice was repeated to presumptuous youths 
in the sixteenth century. Enough has been said to 
show that the book will afford ample amusement even 
to the “ general reader,” who knows how to pick his 
way through the index. Perhaps he may even be 
led to look forward with pleasure to the other col- 
lections of the same kind which Professor Skeat tells 
us he intends hereafter to publish. 


BILLIARDS UP TO DATE, 


Bruurarps. By Major Broadfoot. (The Badminton Library.) 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


MaJor Broaproot, with his assistant experts, has, 
in a beautifully illustrated volume, given us a capital 
epitome of the history and practice of this very 
delicate and scientific game. No previous treatise 
considers the modern developments of billiards: in 
them little is given about the completely changed 
method of playing breaks. Scientific theory and 
actual practice most nearly conform when the game 
is intelligently studied and the instruments are made 
as perfect as possible. To further this end, a good 
part of the volume is devoted to matters which are 
really the basis of sound knowledge of the game. 
Certainly no man can be a billiard player solely by 
the grinding up of book-directions, any more than 
skill in golf or fishing can be so attained; but much 
can be learned from this eminently useful manual, 
both by a beginner and by his instructor. The 
advice here given is the more valuable when it is 
known that on every question of importance the 
recorded conclusions are the result of careful con- 
sideration by recognised experts. 

Mr. Sydenham Dixon contributes a most inter- 
esting outline of the history of billiards. He does 
not, however, plunge deep into the mystery of the 
past. The game is mentioned by Spenser and 
Shakespeare; and it was brought into fashion by 
Louis XIV. in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
There was little interest taken in it until the begin- 
ning of the present century, when Bartley invented 
the screw stroke. This revolutionised the game. 
The secret was communicated to Jack Carr, whose 
proficiency in the science gained for him the title of 
“Father of the side stroke.” Carr astonished and 
mystified billiard players by the ease and certainty 
with which he brought off apparently impossible 
strokes; but he amassed a good deal of money by 
selling to them the famous “ twisted chalk” for the 
cues, to which he attributed his success. Spending 
his money abroad, Carr returned to Portsmouth in 
a deplorable garb; but at the billiard-table he met 
with a “gentleman willing to contend,” from whom, 
by his marvellous play, he won £70. With this he 
got himself rigged out in style, and met the gentle- 
man again asa complete stranger. They played with 
a similar result; and the gentleman afterwards re- 
marked that he was truly unfortunate in having met 
with, on succeeding days, tivo persons capable of giving 
him so severe a dressing. Kentfield, the next 
champion, spent many years in improving tables, 
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cushions, balls, cues, etc.; and, thanks to his energy, 
the old order of things was gradually superseded by 
rubber cushions, slate beds, and fine cloths. In 
1849 he declined to play Roberts, senior, as he 
recognised his superior. Roberts, senior, held the 
championship for twenty-one years. In his book 
on “ Billiards” he pointed out Hughes, Hurst, Ben- 
nett, Cook, and Roberts, junior, as candidates for 
the title of second-class player. In 1870, Cook played 
Roberts, senior, for £500 a side. It was decided by 
a committee of the leading players of the day that 
matches for the championship should be played on 
a table with three-inch pockets, and with the 
spot 12) inches from the top cushion, instead of 
13} inches, the then customary distance. This 
deprived Cook of his decided advantage in the 
.“spot stroke.” Just as the great battle at Farn- 
borough between Sayers and Heenan was read about 
and eagerly discussed by all sorts and conditions of 
men who had previously professed the greatest dis- 
gust for prize-fighting, so the match between the 
veteran and his pupil excited intense interest, even 
amongst people who could scarcely define the differ- 
ence between a winning and losing hazard. A full 
narrative of the game is here given from the famous 
old Sporting Magazine. The tight pockets puzzled 
both men, and “ six spots” was the highest number 
that Cook could run; accordingly the match was 
virtually “spot-barred.” The contrast in the style 
of the two was very noticeable, Roberts’s being as 
clumsy and awkward as Cook’s was pretty and 
elegant. Cook aimed at very “genteel” play, while 
Roberts too often made for bis “gallery” stroke, 
potting the red at railway speed, and making a 
cannon off two or three cushions. The pupil 
stretched out 200 points beyond the veteran at one 
part of the game; but Roberts never lost heart, 
though his eye fell mournfully at the figures at 
the end of the hall. Laying himself down to work, 
the veteran pushed on until he stood at 1,041 
against 1,037. Cook, however, by some horrible 
flukes and pretty strokes, ran out the winner 
in 1,200 by 117. After that Roberts, senior, never 
again exhibited anything approaching his best form. 
During the next four years Cook was at the very 
top of his career, defeating all comers on any class 
of table. He was the first man who seemed fully to 
realise what might be done by delicately nursing the 
balls. Early in 1874, the first agitation against the 
spot stroke took place, though it was not until 
twelve or thirteen years later that the stroke was 
virtually abandoned. This was advisable, for on- 
lookers got very wearied when Peall wrought out a 
break of 3,304 mainly made up of runs of spot- 
strokes. In 1875 Roberts, junior, became champion. 
Bennett wrested the championship from him on two 
occasions, but since 1885 no one has touched him or 
come near him. Though Roberts, junior, is the 
champion in the spot-barred game, Peall is entitled 
to claim the championship at English billiards, all in. 
Cannons are now displaying a conspicuous part in 
spot-barred breaks—and skill has developed so finely 
on this part of the game that means are to be taken 
to bar to some extent the nursing. In the summer 
of 1893 Roberts, junior, met Ives, the American 
champion, in a game where the American showed his 
unrivalled skill in cushion nurseries. He cornered the 
balls and made 1,267 cannons in a break of 2,539, 
winning with ease. Roberts twice in 1894, during 
exhibition games, exceeded 1,000 in spot-barred 
breaks, making 1,033 and 1,592: but the “ personal 
equation ” in the champion is decidedly strong. 

A very good practical chapter on Implements is 
contributed by Mr. Archibald Boyd. Major Broad- 
foot then gives some sound advice on one-ball 
practice, followed by excellent hints on style by Mr. 
Pontifex, who was present when a Cambridge 
undergraduate performed the remarkable feat of 
screwing back to baulk from the red ball on the 
billiard spot, direct and without trick. Practice by 
one’s self is absolutely necessary for the mastery of 
particular strokes. Not even the most perfect rules 





or the most undeniable instructions can of them- 
selves make a good player; they cannot take the 
place of hard work. Chapters follow on two-ball 
practice, three-ball practice, and the rotation of 
balls. To this day the most consummate masters 
cannot explain some of the strange results whose 
practical effects are sufficiently well known; but the 
author givesa very clear explanation of the “ screw.” 
He points out the peculiar effect of the nap of the 
cloth on the rotation of a ball. Without plenty of 
nap the slow screws and gentle side-strokes will not 
tell, for the ball cannot obtain a “ bite” or grip on 
the cloth. Hence, for all serious matches a new cloth 
is used ; and in some cases, where the game is very 
long, extending for two weeks, a condition is made 
that one player shall supply the cloth for one week 
and the other for the next. To illustrate many 
beautiful strokes capital diagrams are inserted. The 
spot stroke and baulk play are also carefully illus- 
trated. Mr. Boyd gives a few simple hints on breaks 
in everyday billiards which will be found eminently 
useful by the moderate player. He points out where 
many players are apt to go astray, and deals with a 
few salient points as to what to avoid rather than 
what to do and how to do it—so well discussed 
before. When there are two ways of playing a 
stroke, many take the way they fancy rather than 
the way which will pay them best. They look to 
the immediate stroke without calculating in advance 
the position for a break; but they should engineer 
for leaving nothing to an opponent. Mr. Rimington- 
Wilson contributes some valuable notes on the higher 
aspects of the game, especially on top-of-the-table 
play, in which he gives evidence of great experience, 
masterly execution, and sound, accurate judgment. 
The plates, executed by Mr. Lucien Davis, are excep- 
tionally good, especially “ A Screw Loser,” “ Choos- 
ing a Cue,” and “Are They Touching?” The 
Major very sensibly notes, as a last word, that, 
though the advice given in the volume will 
materially help to improve an amateur’s play, it is 
not for a moment advocated that young men should 
devote to billiards the time necessary to make them 
successfully challenge professionals: for too pro- 
ficient skill may be an evidence of a misspent 
youth. 


RECONSTRUCTING THE REAL. 

Tue THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE: A CONTRIBUTION TO SOME 
Prostems OF Locic AND Merapnuysics. By L. T. 
Hobhouse, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. London: Methuen & Co. 

Mr. Hosnovse’s aim in his “ Theory of Knowledge” 

is to show by what methods we may get as near as 

possible to the construction of knowledge as a con- 
sistent whole. In this whole are to be included the 
ordinary unsystematised knowledge of common- 
sense, the systematised knowledge of science, and 
the results of a philosophic criticism and comparison 
of the various kinds of knowledge found actually 
existing. Of these kinds of knowledge none is to 
be regarded as illusory. Common-sense, as such, is 
not superseded by science, nor science by philosophy. 

The true distinction is not between proximate and 

ultimate, but between partial and complete, reality. 

Knowledge of the whole is not, indeed, actually 

attainable; but after passing in review all the 

methods, whether formulated or unformulated, of 

attaining truth, we may sketch out tentatively a 

theory of the whole. Our sketch will be always 

subject to revision. In the meantime it must not 
seek to combine inconsistencies, but, on the con- 
trary, must harmonise, as far as it goes, all the 
results attained by special methods. There can be 


no place in it for a “faith” that contradicts science, 
though there may be a place for the kind of faith, 
whether scientific, philosophic, or poetic, that divines 
truths not yet capable of proof. What is true cannot 
ultimately be irrational. ‘‘ You may take two views 
of reality as interpreted by science and common- 
Either you may hold (as we have done in 
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this work) that it presents no ultimate contradiction, 
and then cadit quaestio ; or you may hold that, 
taken as ultimate reality, it is in one or more points 
self-contradictory, and then you are bound to deny 
that it can be taken as ultimate reality. .. . To take 
the self-contradictory as real, in so far as it is self- 
contradictory, is a mistake which cannot be imputed 
to any philosopher of eminence. If science, or any 
particular interpretation of science, involves us in 
contradictions, this, so far from being a warrant for 
any other theories involving us in fresh contradic- 
tions, simply dissolves science itself, or that particular 
interpretation of it.” 

This passage both has an interest of its own and 
is a very good statement of Mr. Hobhouse’s general 
result. To his actual scheme in the book itself the 
most obvious objection is that he has tried to include 
too much. The theory of knowledge, as he points 
out, cannot be wholly separated from psychology 
and from logic; but this might be said of any 
closely related, or even not very closely related, 
sciences. It would not, however, be a sufficient 
justification for including, say, a fairly extensive 
treatment of mechanics and of chemistry in a work 
on physiology. Mr. Hobhouse has not gone quite 
so far as this, but there is probably rather more 
psychology, and certainly there is a rather more 
detailed treatment of logic, than is necessary to 
bring out clearly the special problems of the theory 
of knowledge. For the theory of knowledge is, as 
he himself says, “a theory only of the conditions of 
genuine knowledge and of certain broad aspects of 
the results or tendencies of knowledge which seem 
to be bound up with any just conception of its con- 
ditions.” 

In indicating his point of view Mr. Hobhouse 
recognises equally his obligations to Mill and the 
English school, and to independent members of the 
Hegelian school like Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet. 
His attitude towards Green is more that of a critic 
than of a disciple. The part of Green's doctrine 
which he selects for criticism is that which is at 
once its strength and its weakness, namely, the 
position that “ facts” are constituted by “ relations.” 
The unrelated sensation, Mr. Hobhouse admits, is a 
fiction; but so also, he contends, is a relation with- 
out terms to relate, and Green does not escape the 
difficulty of trying to explain related terms as simply 
a product of relating, or thinking, activity. This is 
clearly Green’s weakness against sensationalism ; 
but the doctrine itself was, of course, urged against 
the corresponding weak point of the sensationalist 
position, namely, its appearance of trying to evolve 
intellectual relations out of unrelated data. From 
the difficulties of both positions Mr. Hobhouse tries to 
escape by supposing that there are data which are 
not themselves constituted by relations, but that 
these data are always apprehended “in a con- 
text.” 

More might have been made of this point of view 
if it had not been for a certain tendency which 
Mr. Hobhouse shows to drift in the direction of 
“natural realism.” That doctrine itself, and 
generally the position that there is, strictly 
speaking, any “intuitive knowledge,” he professedly 
rejects; but he sometimes comes very near it. 
According to his psychological theory, we are not 
to begin with “spaceless” sensations, and from 
them explain the perception of extended objects. 
We must reject the position both of Kant and the 
Sensationalists, and begin with a spatial order as 
“given.” Neither visual nor tactile perception of 
distance, in his view, is acquired. Along with this 
psychological theory there goes realism in _ his 
philosophical dcctrine of the external world, to this 
extent, that there is said to be intuitive—i ec. direct 
—perception of objects which are in fact external, 
though not intuitive knowledge that they are so. 
His doctrine here seems reactionary as compared 
either with that of Kant or of Mill. 

As an example of Mr. Hobhouse’s independence, 
his very acute criticism of the Hegelian “ dialectic” 











may be referred to. The dialectical process as Hegel 
conceives it—namely, the correction of a one-sided 
error by another which is equally one-sided— 
belongs, he says, to the pathology of thought. 
Abstraction as such is not necessarily invalid or 
incorrect. We do not necessarily, in abstracting, 
take our results for expressions of the whole. It is 
only when we do this that “ dialectic,” in Hegel's 
sense, begins. With such a logical implement in 
one’s hand as “ negation” in Hegelian dialectic, “ one 
might start anywhere and prove anything.” As 
opposed to this procedure, “the true conceptual re- 
construction of reality proceeds by supplementing 
partial views by one another, with the result that 
the whole is finally seen as a complex structure of 
elements.” This, the true process, is illustrated by 
the historical growth of science. 

In the three parts of his work Mr. Hobhouse 
deals—first, with the data of knowledge, then with 
“inference,” and, lastly, with the general problem 
as to the validity of knowledge and its character as 
a system. The data he finds first of all in “appre- 
hension,” but this does not exhaust the consideration 
of data. Ilis view here is—very generally, of course 
—summed up in the sentence: “ Apprehension is 
already the assertion of fact, of what is real, and 
judgment only follows in the track of apprehension.” 
Inference is brought under the three heads of syl- 
logism, induction, and “ constructive generalisation,” 
this last being the process peculiar to mathematical 
science. Under the first two heads there is much 
acute criticism both of Mill and of other writers; 
under the last head at least an advance is made on 
Mill. Generalisation from the single case, without 
the necessity of repeated observation, Mr. Hobhouse 
points out, is the peculiarity of mathematical reason- 
ing. Mathematics cannot be entirely explained by 
supposing a few simple inductions from which every- 
thing else flows by mere deductive reasoning—or, as 
Kant would say, analytically. “Much so-called 
deduction in mathematics consists really of a re- 
peated and special act of construction, which must 
be noted in some special case, whether on paper or 
in the mind's eye, and tacitly generalised for every 
case of the class.” In such cases “I must ‘see’ that 
it is so, by either physically or mentally making it 
so.” Mr. Hobhouse is not the first to have got at 
this point of view, but he has brought it out very 
well. Upon the question as to validity in general, 
his conclusion is that every postulate, of whatever 
kind, is justified so far as it is a method of forming 
beliefs which gives results coherent with one another 
and with those formed by other methods. 

This result having been arrived at as regards the 
character of knowledge, we have to consider further 
the character of the mind which possesses it, and of 
the reality with which it deals. Here Mr. Hobhouse’s 
doctrine, in spite of his apparent drift towards 
“natural realism,” has most affinity with a monadism 
like that of Leibnitz or Lotze. To such a doctrine 
idealism would present no difficulty; on the con- 
trary, it would go naturally with it. The explana- 
tion of Mr. Hobhouse’s realism is probably his quite 
justifiable desire to expel facile scepticism as to the 
foundations of belief and knowledge, but for this 
purpose realism is unnecessary. The character of 
Mr. Hobhouse’s philosophical theory of mind and of 
things can only be briefly indicated. “Substance,” 
for him, is “self-subsistent fact,” or “ self-determin- 
ing continuum.” Body and soul, or animated 
body, he regards as a kind of composite “ substance.” 
This, however, is not his final conception. ‘“ The 
one thing ultimately and completely ‘substantial,’ 
or self-subsistent, is reality as a whole.” How, then, 
is the whole to be conceived? The principal concep- 
tions that have been: uggested as applicable are those 
of “ mechanism,” of * teleology,” and of “ organism.” 
Whatever conception we form must be inadequate ; 
but that of organism, of ‘‘a whole standing in a 
relation of reciprocal determination to the parts of 
which it consists,” is least so. This conception Mr. 
Hobhouse applies tentatively, concluding that “in 
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the organic relation we seem to have the best hint 
for a notion of the whole of things so far as mere 
logic can give us any suggestion upon the matter.” 


FICTION. 

Devit’s Foro, erc. By Bret Harte. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 

His Native Wire. By Louis Becke. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Dr. Nrxo.a. By Guy Boothby. London: Ward, Lock & Co., 
Ltd. 

Aw Uncrownep Kino. A Romance of High Polities. By 
Sydney C. Grier. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood & 
Sons. 

Mr. Bret HARTE is always delightful, and often 

fascinating, so that the sight of his name on the 

title-page of a new book means much to the pro- 
spective reader. He is unequal, it is true, as the 
finest novelists are, unfortunately, apt to be; but 
even his least important work has always possessed 
force and freshness far beyond the average, while at 
his best he is so supremely good that the most 
captious critic must acknowledge the potent charm 
of certain memorable stories he has givenus. “In 
Devil's Ford '’—a group of short stories—the author 
seems to us to have been very happily inspired, and 
the book is as strong, as vivid, as brilliantly dramatic 
as anything he has lately done. Abandoning the civil- 
ised milieu of his more recent novels, Mr. Harte has 
here reverted to the wild scenery and wilder humanity 
of the Californian sierras, and one welcomes with 
delight his return to the kingdom in which he has 
always reigned without .a rival. The true glamour 
of romance illumines these delightful pages, crowded 
as they are with the motley figures of miners, high- 
Wwaymen, adventurers of all sorts, whose rugged 
characters contrast so piquantly with the demure 
and dainty maidens whose destinies are strangely 
entwined with their own. We have no intention 
of spoiling the interest of “ Devil's Ford” by detail- 
ing the plots of the stories contained in it, but we 
may hint that in the tale called “Snow-bound at 

Eagle's” the reader will find one of those pic- 

turesque outlawed heroes—a fascinating compound 

of crime and chivalry—whom Bret Harte has 
painted so vividly in earlier days, and who, indeed, 
is as interesting and attractive under the name of 

George Lee here as he was under that of Jack 

Hamlin long ago. The same unfailing magic of 

style and peculiar charm of sentiment pervade the 

idea of the reckless, courageous, generous-hearted 
desperado, whose lawless deeds excite in us, under 

Mr. Harte’s compelling touch, emotions of sympathy 

and admiration that are a high tribute to the 

author's powers. But if “Snow-bound at Eagle's” 
be the more striking and dramatically effective 
of these stories, “A Millionaire of Rough-and- 

Ready” may claim a deeper pathos and a subtler 

insight. Here the hero is no dashing young knight 

of the road, but only a poor, broken-down old 
miner, prematurely smitten by paralysis as the 
result of his terrible exhaustion in the search for gold. 

To ali the world his labour seems to have been 

a fruitless endeavour, for nobody suspects that his 

nrental and physical collapse took place in the 

actual moment of triumph, and that his mute lips 
have closed upon a secret of immense importance. 

How the secret ultimately leapt to light, and in 

what manner it affected various other personages 

concerned in this pathetic tale, we will not relate. 

Our readers must acquaint themselves at first hand 

with this admirable specimen of Mr. Bret Harte’s 

virile genius, 

The author of “By Reef and Palm” has given 
us in“ His Native Wife” another of those studies 
in the relations of white men and brown women 
which have formed the theme of most of his 
previous productions. It is not, of course, alto- 
gether an edifying story, though it is free from 
anything like coarseness, It tells how Nadee, the 
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native wife of an English sailor and trader named 
Barrington, mistakenly believes that she has been 
deserted by her husband in favour of the wife of an 
American missionary, and the revenge which she 
takes upon the object of her jealous suspicions. Mr, 
Becke’s writing is always vigorous and picturesque, 
and these qualities are conspicuous in this little 
book. His ruffianly seamen and traders, his natives, 
both male and female, all stand out clearly from 
the background against which they are painted. 
It is when he has to deal with white women—and, 
above all, with white ladies—that his hand loses 
its cunning and he ceases to convince. But despite 
sundry drawbacks, “ His Native Wife” is a vivid 
and dramatic tale, the tragical end of which is 
thoroughly in keeping with the key in which it is 
pitched throughout. 

A mysterious man was Dr. Nikola, the hero of 
Mr. Boothby’s romance of that name. He had 
wonderful eyes, which when for a moment they 
chanced to rest upon you seemed to be looking at 
something behind your back; he could tell you 
where you had been, and what you were thinking 
about at any particular moment, as cleverly as the 
redoubtable Sherlock Holmes himself, though his 
knowledge came to him apparently by inspiration 
rather than by the slow process of deduction. He 
had a familiar in the shape of an enormous black 
cat, which was almost as accomplished as himself, 
and he had such a reputation that when the com- 
mander of a revenue cutter who had once met him 
before chanced to encounter him in a club, he fled 
incontinently, as though a legion of devils were 
at his heels. Dr. Nikola had a purpose in life. It 
was nothing less than to become one of the three 
rulers—or shall we say Mahatmas?—of the great 
secret society which, as everybody ought to know, 
really controls the affairs of the world from “the 
lonely monastery in the centre of Thibet,” where 
it has its headquarters. All the secrets of life and 
death, of this world and the next, are in possession 
of the three holy chiefs of this exalted order. The 
gates of life and death are alike at their command, 
and the innermost secrets of Nature are for them 
an open book. It will be seen, then, that Dr. 
Nikola’s ambition in trying to win his way by fraud 
into the very citadel of Occultism was not a modest 
one; but, on the strength of his eyes and his black 
cat, he was prepared to attempt to gratify it pro- 
vided he could find a companion who was willing 
to aid him in his enterprise and to share its in- 
numerable risks. Such a companion he found in 
Mr. Wilfred Bruce, an honourable but impecunious 
Englishman. The story before us tells of the mar- 
vellous exploits and experiences of Dr. Nikola and 
Mr. Bruce in carrying out the task they had under- 
taken. Probably the average reader will be able 
to conceive for himself the character of those ex- 
periences. A journey through Northern China, 
with mysterious encounters with the emissaries of 
many secret societies, paves the way for the in- 
cursion into Thibet, and for the attack upon the 
monastery where all secrets are to be discovered. 
The journey is weird and wonderful, and the adven- 
tures by the way are such as to thrill the hardened 
novel-reader ; yet we think that they might have 
been made more thrilling still, and that, given such 
a theme as that of Dr. Nikola, the book might have 
been made still more attractive than it is, 

The adventures of Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg, at one time Prince of Bulgaria, have manifestly 
suggested to Mr. Grier the subject of the story which 
he has called “An Uncrowned King.” He bas, of 
course, done his best to cover up the tracks which 
he has followed so carefully. The young hero who 
is adopted with enthusiasm by the people of Thracia 
as their monarch is not a German princeling, but an 
English nobleman; whilst Thracia itself is a land 
which, though bounded on one side by Turkey and 
on another by Russia, has for its third boundary a 
mighty river which flows into the Adriatic. But no 
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the fact that the Marquis of Caerleon and Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg pass through almost 
identical adventures. Caerleon has his Stam- 
bouloff, though he passes by another name; he 
has also the secret emissaries of Russia perpetually 
spying and plotting around him; and in the end 
he loses his throne by an intrigue almost identical 
with that which ravished the unfortunate Prince 
Alexander from the embrace of his devoted people. 
Mr. Grier manages his romance of high politics 
extremely well, and whether he is presenting to us 
Russian spies or Bulgarian patriots he manifestly 
knows what he is doing. If his story drags a little 
in the first instance, he makes ample amends in the 
thrilling chapters which tell us of the adventures of 
Caerleon after he accepts the throne of Thracia. The 
indispensable love-story is, moreover, ingenious and 
interesting, whilst the heroine is as fascinating as 
she is unconventional. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


TWELVE months ago Mr. St. Loe Strachey ransacked the old 
files of the Spectator in search of anecdotes and gossip about 
our mutual friend the dog. The book was recognised at once as 
a fascinating contribution to popular natural history, and it 
hounded, as we ventured on its first appearance to predict, with 
the swift alacrity of a greyhound into a second edition. Encour- 
aged by such a reception, Mr. Strachey has made another amusing 
compilation from the same journal, and he calls this companion 
volume “Cat and Bird Stories.” The cat is an unconscious 
egotist of the first water. She leads for the most part a solitary 
life; and even when perfectly well bred, her manners are apt 
to prove oppressive because of their dignity, and exasperating 
because of the unruffled selfishness which lurks behind it. 
Montaigne was not too wise a man to disdain his eat. ‘“‘ When,” 
declares the philosopher, “my cat and I entertain each other 
with mutual apish tricks—as playing with a garter—who knows 
but that I make my cat more sport than she makes me; who 
knows but that she pities me for being no wiser than to play 
with her, and laughs and censures my folly for making sport 
for her when we two play together?” The cat, Mr. Strachey 
hints, may have the best of the laugh, even when we dub her 
an unconscious humorist; but she certainly is not given to 
uproarious hilarity, or where would the point of the saying 
be, “It is enough to make a cat laugh”? We agree with the 
view that the cat would be an impossible animal to live 
with if the man or woman who provides the milk and the 
hearthrag did not know how to take puss down a peg or 
two every now and then. “Her pomposity, her formality, 
and her de haut en bas manner of looking at the world, 
would be unbearable unless we knew how on occasion to turn 
the langh against her. Only by enjoying an occasional score 
off the ‘furred serpent’ can the balance be redressed and the 
comfortable modus vivendi between man and cat be arranged.” 
We dare not venture on the hazard of quotation ; but those who 
care for records of cat and dog friendship, of parrots inspired 
with mocking banter, of the ways of the birds in the suburbs of 
London when a fog settles down on the town, of goldfinches of 
wsthetie tastes who ornament their nests with sprigs of blue for- 
get-me-not, and stories which tax credulity still further, will 
tind much to their mind in these pages. If there is a good deal 
of rather small chit-chat in the volume, there is plenty of food for 
mirth and even some food for reflection. 

Mr. Max Pemberton has undertaken to edit “'The Isthmian 
Library ”’—a group of volames in which it is proposed to discuss 
the whole range of field sports and athletics in their popular 
aspects. ‘‘ Rugby Football” forms the subject of the opening 
volume, which is written by Mr. Fletcher Robinson. We need 
seareely add about so well-known a Cambridge player—one of 
the picked men of the ’Varsity team—that he writes with not 
merely enthusiasm and knowledge, but with clearness and 
common-sense. Football began with the masses, but it long ago 
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captured the classes ; and since it grew to be a “ scientific ” game, 
and not a mere series of “hustlings over — balls,” as 
€ 


Edward II. contemptuously called it, the old historie public 
schools, of which Rugby is a representative, have been its 
strongholds. The modern game in all its developments is 
admirably described, and stress is laid on the fact that it gives 
lads a readiness of resource, a quickness to grasp opportunities, 
beside developing pluck, endurance, and the conteal of temper. 
The book is written for the instruction of the novice, but it con- 
tains a good many hints and facts the value of which experienced 
— will be the first to recognise. “The Isthmian Library ” of 
sports receives, in short, an admirable kick into the open with 
Rugby Football. 

Vivid imaginative sketches and impressions of places and 
re 2 picked up in the course of sentimental wanderings in the 
5 en and byways of Europe render Mrs. Chandler Moulton’s 

azy Tours” a pleasant book into which to dip at random in 
an idle mood. She declares that she has travelled in pursuit of 
pleasure and of health rather than of ‘“‘ very hard facts,” and 
the book is a record, in consequence, of sensations and fancies 
agreeably interwoven with local associations. It is only fair to 
add that the book reveals mind as well as mood; for Mrs. 
Moulton has ideas, and the courage of them, and they leap to 
light in artistic criticism and sometimes in subtle appreciation 
of much more than the mere pageants of life. She describes 
Sorrento days and how Amalfi strikes a stranger; and she 
shows how a'l roads lead to Rome, and makes us feel again the 
spell of its associations, the glory and majesty of its statues and 
pictures. Then we find ourselves in Florence, dreaming in the 
Uffizi and Pitti Galleries; and then we light across a delicious 
confession, for this “countrywoman of George Washington” is 
consumed, it seems, by the desire to come to Italy to live. 
“ What is the use, since life is short, of passing it in a count 
where there are no stately palaces, no picture galleries oa 
mentioning, no marb'e gods, no history going back for almost 
immemorial years? What banal creatures the mon and 
women of to-day seem in contrast to the stately figures 
on these walls and the long dead masters who painted 
them!” Then we have portraits of places elsewhere, and 
notably of Karlsbad and Wiesbaden — spots where jaded 
men and women who have lived not wisely but too well seek 
to renew their youth. Mrs. Moulton thinks that the Germans 
do not quite understand what comfort means; and she signifi- 
cantly adds that the French understand it a great deal too well. 
These Lazy Tours are recorded with a picturesque and cultured 
pen, and a fresh audacity of social judgment, which makes us 
feel regret for the “very hard facts” the absense of which 
inspired the demure apology in the preface. 

One shelf in “The Children’s Study” Mr. Fisher Unwin 
evidently thinks ought to be filled with miniature historical 
works, so that the mind of the rising generation may awake right 
early to the significance of the great movements of the past. 
Mrs. Oliphant has written a diminutive historical monograph on 
Scotland, and Mr. Barry O’Brien a companion volume on 
Ireland, for the series the name of which we have just quoted ; 
and now Miss Frances Cooke has attempted to bring within the 
strait limits of less than two hundred and fifty smali pages the 
epoch-making facts and forees which have shaped and deter- 
mined through the conflicts of centuries the destinies of 
England. ‘I'he little book, like its predecessors, is terse, 
vivid, well-informed; but nobody who knows much about 
children will expect them to grow enthusiastic over such essence 
of meat. A child wants stories and legends and picturesque 
incidents and the personal aspects of history, and these are the 
very things which the stern exigences of space crowd out of 
such narratives. Miss Cooke’s finished little monograph may 
stand convenient to tho hand of intelligent yout or maiden ; 
but children in the ordinary acceptation of the term—why! wild 
horses will not drag them to such details; aud, for our part, 
we do not blame them. This may sound ungracious, but our 
quarrel is not with the book, but only with the general title of 
the series, which indeed places excellent work at a disadvantage 
and wards off by its very name young people in their teens, 
whose looks are naturally cast not in that direction but towards 
the great days which are coming when the discipline of restraint 
is over. 

Professor Miall’s “ Round the Year” avowedly consists of 
short Nature-studies. Other naturalists, Professor Miall admits, 
might have made a different choice; but all the naturalists in 
the world are powerless to exhanst the fascina‘ion of such a 
subject. It is a charming book, written with the utmost 
simplicity by a man of the highest scientific attainments, and it 
therefore possesses merits which are incontestible. The appeal 
is to observers of Nature and teachers of elementary science, 
and, indeed, to all whose eyes are open to the wonder and 
mystery of earth and sky. Amongst the topics which are 
discussed, always with picturesque sensibility as well as 
scholarly exactness, are birds in mid-winter, snow-flakes, spring 
crocuses, summer twilight, the structure of a feather, the depth 
to which the ground freezes, the botany of a railway-station, and 
the like. Sometimes this is varied by a per-onal appreciation, 
and here it is enough to mention a couple of fascinating little 
essays on White ef Selborne and Tennyson as a Naturalist. 
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There are diagrams and other illustrations in the book, the 
sense of care, and a wide array of facts which may be con- 
veniently and truthfully deseribed as things not generally 
known. 

The characteristics of Dr. Hugh Macmillan’s interpretation 
of spiritual truths in the light of the facts of science and the 
teachings of Nature is known to a wide circle of appreciative 
readers. His latest book, “The Clock of Nature,” is avowedly 
an attempt to minister to that glorious kind of “second sight ” 
which beholds in the wonders of the earth and sky a “ world 
that ap peals not to the mind only but also to the soul.” These 
eminently fresh and beautiful addresses are an aid to the inter- 
pretation of God in Christ by the revelation of God in Nature. 
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DEBENHAM 


AND 


GALLERIES. 





ently caused y oe eee of the 
t once | vercom y tl 


<r OUR EYES” 


(now in its Sixteenth I tion), price Is., 
ty JOHN BROWNING, I R A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of the Bri h Opt al | Ass lation, &c.; 
VISION. Or consult, / 


MR. JOHN mmovyserNG. 
Ophthalmic Optician, 


63, STRAND, LONDON. 


BS U N OFFICE. 


a AN CHIEF OFFICE: 
63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


(60, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Sum Insured in 1895 rICE 
’ Braxcn Orrices }932, OXFORD STREET, W. 
CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


£390,775,000. | osvox, 1 #0 CHANCERY LANE, 


i } “I have long been in 
iG 0 H-ACHE . +7 si ; 
yaad a £4 Ss Pi RE. 


of 
F 
CURED INSTANTLY BY ce ntate crebned an, 


PRESERV TIONc/ the 
ents Terar, Saves 
BUNTER'S “=< 


_tleep -e Nighte T% 
Ne wae H 





ae 
oy 
© we i \ ( 4 


INSURANCE 


Wall 


Seriz 


“NoeD ‘sn 





GC )RDON STABLES 


= NERVINE | : “) aici 7 
binvixe “All ¢ mist lg 
have used no other 


‘Asas fic for T thache it has no 
for yea Lf W. Wilson, TD. 





Theatre. 
ieee —CYMBELINE Every NiGut ar s 


HENRY IRVING. 
IMOGEN MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
MATINEES, Wednesdays, November 25, December 2 and 9. 
THE BELLS, Wednesday, 25th Novemb Sth December, at 8 


Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open )}to 10. Seats booked } 
letter or telecram. F 





TaAcHIMO .. 


r, and Satur lay, 


10 to 5 and 7.3 





Educational. 


p[ieupury HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLI 
Heap Master ... oes 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
21 SUCCESSES, CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, CHRISTMAS, 1895—6 IN HONOURS, 
8s CERTIFICATES, COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAM., JUNE, 1806, 


SHED 1865. 
G. TURNER, M.A 


ENTRANCE 


PreraratTory DerartMent ror Boys From 6 To 10, 
For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to 


Tue Privcipat... J. C. DUFF. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


Founpepd 1807. Inctvusrve Fres. 
Heap Master: J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, or to the Boarding-house 
Master (E. W. Haturrax, M.A.). 


SCHOOL. 


W ESTMINSTER 


An EXAMINATION will be held in January, 1897, to fill up not less 
than Four Queen’s Scholarships. For details, apply to the Head Master, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Re-con- 


stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Spacious 
Premises, finely situated on edge of Moors. Workshop, Gymnasium, 
Laboratory, Sanatorium, large Playi ing Fields. Fees from £50 to £60 per 
annum. racin Climate for Anglo-Indian Children, who are received 
in the Hostel under care of Second Master. Prospectus and View from 
Head Master, F. SWANN, Ese., B.Sc., i 


NmREMARTH, HAMPSTEAD, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
BOARDERS AND WEEKLY BOARDERS ARE 
Special attention is paid to Physical Exercise. 
Principals, The Misses HORTON and Miss MONK, M.A, 
26, THURLOW ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


TAKEN, 


IXHOLME, DORKING.— BOYS are 
PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. Boys under 
six years of age are taus ght in the Kinder-Garten Departme nt by a fully 
trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. Principal, Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. 
French, Music, Singing, and Painting. Large Hous« 
Grounds of five Tennis Court. 
MISS WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich Hig! 
and MADAME DE WORMS. 


German, 
acres, 


1 Scho 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


For Wome), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN (including Middle and Old 
High German anil Gothic) will be VACANT at the end of th 
term. Appl . with one copy of testimonials, to be sent by 
Novembe r 21s » the Hon ry Se ury, at College, ‘rom whom 


sELt, Henorary Secretary. 





